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Sales by Auction. 


Ten Thousand Volumes of Books, and curious Manuscripts, 
being a further portion of the choice and rare collection of 
the late Mr. John Bohn, of Henrictta-street, Covent-gar- 


den, 
R. HAMMOND is directed, under an 
Order of the High Court of Chancery, from Wil- 
liam Brougham, esq. to SELL by AUCTION, at his Great 





Literary. 


O AUTHORS and OTHERS of POETIC 
ACQUIREMENTS.—The advertiser requiring IN- 
GENIOUS VERSIFICATION of a given subject, wi.l 
liberally compensate any one possessing literary talent com- 
petent to the task. No clergyman or authoress will be 

treated with. 
Address, pre-paid, to ‘A. Z.’? Mr. T. Hoare’s, 94, Norton- 

street, Portland-road. 





Brucation. 


CHOLASTIC.—The Proprietor of a 
School, situate about ten miles from town, in conse- 
quence of early ordination, desires to DISPOSE of his 
ESTABLISHMENT. The Premises are eligible and com- 
modious, Rent only 40/. ayear. The Pupils pay from 30/. 
to 607. each, leaving a clear profit of 200/. a-year. Premium 
and Furniture 250/. part of which might remain on proper 

security. 

Apply to Mr. Ancona, Auctioneer, Surveyor, and Agent, 
11, Beaufort-buildings, Strand. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Married Clergy- 
man, who graduated with honours at Oxford, and _is 

now residing within twelve miles of Bristol, in a situation 
commanding a fine and healthy view of the Channel, has 
VACANCIES for THREE PUPILS, whom he would edu- 4 
cate for the Publie Schools or the University. Terms, vary- 


| ing from 60 to 80 guineas per annum, are regulated accord- 


{ 


| 


| 
| 


| 


Rooms, 28, Chancery-lane, on TUESDAY, NOVEMBER | 


16, and four following days, at Twelve, the above, compris- 
ing specimens of eminent Printers, including Wynkyn de 
Worde, Pynson, Aldus, Junta, Elzevier, Bodoni, Didot, 


&c.; Classics (many with Autographs and MS. Notes of | 
celebrated Scholars) ; Dictionaries and Grammars ; History ; | 


Voyages and Travels; Heraldry; Mathematics; Natural 
History ; Belles Lettres ; Theology; Books of Prints, &c. 
&c. including Homeri, 4 vols. with Payne Knight’s MS. 


Notes; Bayle, Dictionnaire, large paper; Morgan’s Sphere | 


of Gentry, with} the rare Howard Pedigree; Marchi Archi- 
tettura Militare ; Callimachi et Solonis Fragmenta, by Tay- 
lor Combe; Tomos Katallages, first book printed at Jassy ; 
Suiseri Thesaurus Tristan de Leonnois ; Augsburg Confession 
of Faith, first edition; Archeeologia; Plato’s Works, by 
Taylor; Pomelli Vita di S. Ottavio, with Miniature Portrait 
of the Saint; Solinus, first edition; Gigli Vocabulario 
Cateriniano; Ihre Swenskt Dialect Lexicon; Baltimore 
Gaudia Poetica ; the Works of Newton, Euler, Bernoulli, 
De Moivre, &c. &c. and many others equally valuable. 

To be viewed on the Saturday and Monday prior to the sale, 

and catalogues had. 





Businesses for Sale. 
OOKSELLING and STATIONERY 


BUSINESS, at Brighton, in one of the best 
situations in the Town, established for nine years, to be 
DISPOSED OF. The Stock is nearly entirely new, and 
the Fixtures, to be taken at a valuation, are very good. 
Amount required about 500/. but the purchaser may take 
part only of the stock. Satisfactory reasons will be given 
for the present proprietor leaving. 

Apply for particulars to Messrs. R. Y. Clark and Co. 
Publishers, Gracechurch-street ; or Messrs. Bradley, Bar- 
nard, and Co, Accountants, 27, Gresham-street. 








AN OLD-ESTABLISHED BOOKSELL- | 
ING and PUBLISHING BUSINESS for SALE. | 


Upwards of 20/. a week is taken over the counter. 
about 3/, or 4/, a week, and may be much improved. There 
is a good house and capital shop well fitted up, in one of the 
best parts of London. Rent, 64/. The business will be 
sold for 250/. with immediate possession. 

Apply on the premises, 17, Newington-causeway, Borough. 


PRINTING BUSINESS for DISPOSAL, 

in a first-rate situation, in the City, established seve- 

ral years, and offering an excellent opportunity for a young 

man commencing business, The office is well supplied with 

materials, and very convenient. About 300/. would be re- 
quired, 

Apply to J, H. Webber, esq. Solicitor, 3, Charlotte-street, 
Bedford-square, 





Profits | 





ing tothe age of the Pupils. The most respectable refe- 
rences can be given. 
Direct (pre-paid) to “ E. F.’’ Post-office, Portishead, 


Bristol. 


ISS MARY BIRCH bas the honour to 
inform the Nobility and Gentry that she has RE- 
OPENEDherACADEMY for DANCING, DEPORTMENT, 
and the CALISTHENIC EXERCISES, at her residence 





Pew Publications. 


A RELIGIOUS AND APPROPRIATE GIFT-BOOK. 
HE PRINCE of PEACE; or, Truths for 
Young Disciples, with Preface by the Rev. E. BIC- 
KERSTETH. Price, 3s. cloth; a few copies prettily bound 
in morocco, price 5s. 6d. especially adapted for presentation. 

i Also, price Is. 
The GOSPEL PREACHED to BABES, in words 
of one syllable. 
Darton and Co. Holborn-hill. 





Now ready, price 7s. 6d. boards, 
FR Svea of the BEAUTIFUL; 
and other POEMS. 
By EDWIN HENRY BURRINGTON. 
William Pickering, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, demy 32mo. elegantly put up in red morocco 
cloth, gilt edges, Price Eighteen-pence, 
HE COUNCIL OF FOUR; a GAME 
at ‘‘ DEFINITIONS.”’ 
Edited by ARTHUR WALLBRIDGE, Author of 
‘Torrington Hall.” 
London: John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall, and Simpkin, Marshall, 





in Hinde-street, on Tuesdays and Fridays, at half-past Two 

o’clock ; and her Academy for Exercises only on Mondays 

and Thursdays, at Twelve o’clock. 

Miss M. Birch has a VACANCY foran ARTICLED PUPIL. 
8, Hinde-street, Manchester-square. 


TNO in LIVING 





O LAN- | 
. GUAGES.—A GERMAN LADY, with distinguished 
references, who is considered a thorough Linguist, has a few 
SPARE HOURS for Adults desirous of acquiring a practi- 
cal as well as theoretical knowledge of GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, and FRENCH. She speaks these languages with 
unusual purity, and especially understands imparting con- 
versation. She has written notes to Dante, Goethe, &c. ex- 
pressly for her own pupils. 
Address, prepaid, to ‘*Z.’’ at Bulgin’s, 221, Regent-street. 


SOCIETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT 
of ARTS and MANUFACTURES, &c. 

H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, F.R.S. D.C.L. President. 

The NINETY-FOURTH SESSION commenced on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, the 10th instant, when the 
Royal Charter was laid on the table, the Address of the 
Council was presented, and Communications relating to Art 
and Manufactures were read, 

The LIST of PREMIUMS, offered for this Session, for | 
subjects in FINE ARTS, MANUFACTURES, MECHA- | 
NICS, CHEMISTRY, and AGRICULTURE, has been 
issued, and may be had at the Society’s House (if by post 
enclosing a stamp). 

The ANNUAL EXHIBITION of SELECT SPECI- 
MENS in the DECORATIVE ARTS and MANUFAC. 
TURES, including Works in Glass, China, Earthenware, 
Mosaics, Marbles, Carved Wood, Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Work, &c. &c. will be opened in the Society’s Large 
Hall in the beginning of March ; and MANUFACTURERS, 
ARTISTS, and DESIGNERS, are requested to send in 
their Works on the 5th of February. 

The FIRST VOLUME, of a New Series, of TRANSAC- 
TIONS of the SOCIETY, with numerous Engravings and 
Coloured Plates, is nearly ready for delivery to the Members, 

The EXHIBITION of the WORKS of WM. MUL- 
READY, Esq. R.A. for the Promotion of a NATIONAL 
GALLERY of BRITISH ART, will take place in June. 

All Letters and Communications to be addressed (pre- 
paid) to the Secretary of the Society of Arts, at the Society’s 
House, John-street, Adelphi. 








To Book and Print Sellers, Publishers of Magazines, and 
Illustrated Works. 

HE Advertiser respectfully offers to the 

notice of PERSONS REQUIRING PRINTS, the 

choice of a Stock of upwards of 4,000 Steel Engravings, on 

every subject, Scriptural, Historical, Landscape, &c. Also 

a large Collection of Portraits and Maps. They can be sup- 

plied with any quantity of Impressions, with Titles and Im- 

prints to order, at a very moderate scale of charges, by appli- 
cation to G, Virtue, 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 





| Lectures. 


A New and Cheaper Issue of 
* Sir Walter Scott’s Writings and Life, 
IN 98 VOLUMES, WITH 196 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Price Half-a-Crown each Volume sewed, 
Three Shillings, Cloth lettered. 
On Ist December next, 
[HE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
48 Vols. 
A Volume every Fortnight till completed. 
Illustrated with Frontispiece and Vignette. 
On the 22nd December next,” 
| IFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
10 Vols. 
A Volume every Fortnight till completed. 
On 3rd May, 1848, on the Completion of the LIFE, 
COTT’S POETICAL WORKS, 
12 Vols. 
A Volume every Fortnight till completed. 
And on 18th October, 1848, on the completion of the 
POETRY, 
YCOTT’S PROSE WORKS, 
28 Vols. 
A Volume every Fortnight till completed. 
The ENTIRE SERIES will be completed in 
December, 1849. 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston and Stoneman, 
ndon. 


Just Published, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
— ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM. 
By WILLIAM MACCALL, 

ConTENTS.—1. The Confession of Faith.—2. The Teacher’s 
History.—3. The Teacher’s Mission.—4. The Mission of the 
Teacher’s Brethren.—5. The Unity and Multiformity of the 
Universe.—6. The Unity and Multiformity of Man.—7. The 
Unity and Multiformity of the Individual.—8. The Unity 
and Multiformity of Social Being and Action.—9. The Iden- 
tity of the Human and the Divine in the Individual.—10, The 
Nature of Religion.—11. The Relation between the Indi- 
vidual and Religion.—12. The Nature of Morality.—13. The 
Nature of Tolerance.—14. The Perpetuity of God’s Reve- 
lations.—15. ,Sacred Books and the Consciousness of the 
Individual.—16. The Chief Characteristic of: the Prophet.— 
17. The Nature of a Church.—i8.—The Nature of a Go- 
vernment.—19. Education.—20, The Relation of the Past, 
the Present, and the Future.— 21, The Development of 
Principles in Human Nature. — 22. The Development of 
Faculties in the Individual.—23. Civilisation and Nation~ 
ality.—24. Art and Education.—25. The Positive Teaching 
of the Truth.—26. The True Estimate of Religious and 
Political Institutions.—27. The Adaptation of Theological 
Faith to Individual Requirement.—28. The Infinite in Man. 
—29. The Spirit of Love, and the Spirit of Sacrifice.—30. 
The Harmony of Goodness, Beauty, and Truth.—31. The 
Relation of Sects and Parties to Truth and Progress.—32. 
The Grand Obstacle to Individualism.—33. The Origin and 
Growth of Greath Truths.—34. The Power of Enthusiasm.— 
35. The Final, Fervent, Familiar Word. 

By the same Author :— 

The AGENTS of CIVILISATION: A Series of 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

The EDUCATION of TASTE: A Series of Lec- 
tures. 2s. 6d. 3 : 
The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL; 
A Lecture. 6d. 

Joun CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 
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“In the best weekly reviews the public do not expect elaborate 
criticism—the object of the reviewer is novelty, arrangement, amuse- 
ment—he wishes to give faithful accounts (which he generally does 
t ; and doubtless this, after all, is the 
J y reviews. Elaborate criticism is sel- 
; and though the public might once a quarter, they 
in tonce a week permit themselves to be seriously in- 
structed. Yet altogether the reviews in vest weekly publications 
are considerably fairer and truer than those in the quarterlies ; and in 
nine times out of ten produce a greater influence on the sale of the 
book,”—BuLwer. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


The Elements of Individualism: a Series of 
Lectures. By W1LL1AM Macca... Lon- 
don, Chapman. 

Mr. Macca. has gained a share of public 

attention by the publication of two pamphlets, 

viz. “ The Individuality of the Individual,” 
and “,Zhe Doctrine of Individuality.” These 
were marked with a vigour and a freshness 
which proved them to be as original in style as 
they were novel in design, but their limited 
Space was not sufficient for the thorough de- 
velopment of a system. ‘They were merely 
confessions of a new faith, and it is only now 
that Mr. Macca.u has sent forth a volume 
in which he has entered into a complete 
analysis of his doctrine. In an age in which 
the doctrine of circumstance is taught by 
many, hinted at by most, or tacitly admitted by 
the mass of society, it is not only a difficult, 
but a bold step, to endeavour to check it. In 


a man of weak mind, such a step may be folly; | 


but in a strong mind it is a virtue anda duty 


/connection with human wants or human hap- | » 2 ; él 
|our spirit quails not, but only grows stronger in 


a —__———— | useless of doctrines. 
JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. | 


| man’s nature as a child of humanity differs | well, then, the wisdom is to take care that we do 


from the development of his nature as a dis- | 
ciple of individuality. Notwithstanding this, 
individuality is not an abstraction having no 


If it were so, it would be the most 
It would be worse than | 
useless; it would be dangerous to the pro- | 
gression of mutual interest. But it is not so. | 
* T believe,” observes Mr. Maccauu, “ that | 
every man in proportion as he developes his | 
own individuality will be more desirous that | 
others should develope theirs; and that thus | 
tolerance will assume its sublimest aspect ; | 
for instead of being what it generally is now— 
mere indifference to our neighbour’s feelings, | 
thoughts, and deeds—it will be a cordial re- | 
joicing at, and zealous aiding of, the manifes- | 
tation of his faculties, however different that 


piness. 





| manifestation may be from the manifestation of | 


to oppose what it considers false and erroneous, | 


and to crush what it considers to be fatal to the 
social and intellectual interests of mankind. 


The value of an effort lies, in a great degree, on | 


the chance of success. It would not be just, nei- 
ther can it be borne out by the facts in history, 
or by the experience of humanity, to say that 
he is a rash man who is sufficiently individual 
to advocate what he believes to be a new truth 
in opposition to what he considers to be an old 
and powerful fallacy. There is a wide differ 





ence between earnestness and rashness ; be- 


tween duty and caution. We respect a man 
who possesses enough singleness of heart and | 


his own.” 

Joined to a knowledge of self, and its rela- | 
tion to God and the universe, the perfect deve- | 
lopment of the individual implies also a know- 
ledge of the relations between different facul- 
ties, so that each and all of these may lead to 
deeds as blissful and beautiful as the know- 
ledge itself. There must be a lofty ideal of | 
self; which is not to be the abstraction of the | 
visionary, but founded and rooted in nature. 
An antagonism to nature is not individuality. 
There is, we believe, in the system of indivi- 
duality; so much discipline of mind required, 
that Mr. MaccaLL must not wonder if men 
of less intellect than himself should fall away 
from it. The advice of the ancient sage, 
“ Know thyself,’ is a primary law in the 
system of individuality, and this naturally leads 
to another law, ‘‘ Govern thyself.” There 
must be no childish preference given to any 
one faculty of mind, so as to produce an undue 
preponderance: every faculty must be subject 
to the will 

We have alluded to what we consider some 
of the leading points in Mr. MAccALL’s sys- 


| tem, and for a more detailed account we advise 


energy of brain to plead the promptings of his | 
nature even against an universal opinion; but | 


we pity more than we despise a man who is a 
mere embodiment of negations, but who wants 
the honesty and the ability to justify a nega- 
tion. 


MACCALL’s motives, or the power with which 
he has surrounded his position, 

Mr. Macca.v’s opposition to the doctrine 
of circumstance is not altogether positive—not 
altogether exclusive. It is not an opposition 
in detail. 
suppress the development of certain qualities, 
but that all the leading lineaments of the in- 


dividual burst forth in spite of circumstances. | 


This is the point from which action must 
spring; the spur to that action is completely 
given from this article of faith—*‘ I believe 
that my mission is to develope my individu- 
ality as an individual.” 

To those whose individuality has been the 
least of all educated, the doctrine of indivi- | 
duality must be the most of all misunderstood, | 
and therefore we shall endeavour to give, so | 
far as we understand it, an outline of Mr. | 
Macca.v’s philosophy. | 

The education of the individual does not 
mean the education of an isolated quality, but 
the harmonious education of all those distine- 
tive peculiarities by which man differs from 
man. ‘There are qualities general to men of| 
every colour and clime, and these establish the | 


unity of humanity, but the development of | losophy and it is likewise religion. We have failed ; 


He admits that circumstances can | 


| 


Were we opposed to every minute par- 
ticular in the doctrine under notice, we should| CALL ™ ; 
none the less admire the genuineness of Mr. | his writings with a vigorous freshness. 


our readers to refer to The’ Elements of Indi- 
vidualism. It is a book worthy perusal. Even 
those who can find no sympathy with its phi- 
losophy, will derive pleasure and improvement 
from the many exquisite touches of feeling, and 
the many pictures of beauty which mark its 
pages. By that individuality which Mr. Mac- 
vould expound to others, he invests 
One | 
strong recommendation for the book before us 

is, that it has not the hackneyed mannerisms | 
of authorship. Whatever faults it may possess 
as a literary production, have arisen simply 


|and exclusively from the form of composition. | 


| objection is of the least possible importance. 


A series of lectures delivered in all the familiar | 
and confiding tone of a loving minister toa 
loving congregation, must of necessity have | 
certain passages not the best suited to the 
taste and sympathies of strangers. But this 


The expansive philosophy, the penetrative in- 
tellect, and the general humanity of the author, 


| have rendered The Elements of Individualism 


a book of strong and general interest. With- 
out reference to the system of individualism, 
we shall give a few extracts, which recom- 
mended themselves for their beauty or truth. 


| unstudied, 


not fail again. To fail, and fail, and fail again and 
again, is not to prove that we do not deserve suc- 
cess, or that we shall never obtain it. How often 
we fail, matters not. We have not failed as long as 


the conflict. Our enthusiasm, if it continue un- 
daunted by obstacles, unsubdued by defeats, is itself 
success, and the most glorious of all success. The 
blows we receive, however hard, if we receive them 
as all true enthusiasts receive them, are only pre- 
paring us for future triumphs; for they only more 
closely incorporate the idea which dominates our 
whole being with the affections of our whole being ; 
they create within an intense and more resistless 
enthusiasm ; they make more radiant on our brow 
the high title of prophet, so that the entire world 
may see it, and bow to its import. 
SPINOZA. 

All philosophy is an attempt to do one of three 
things :—to exhibit to the individual the grandeur 
of the universe; to exhibit the grandeur of the in- 
dividual in the presence of the universe; or to 
harmonize the individual with the universe. Now, 
these three modes of philosophizing were made four or 
five thousand years ago, if not so methodically, yet 
with more of celestial aspiring and meditation than 
they can ever be again. They were made by men 
whose names and whose nation are alike forgotten. 
But even when we can trace a philosophical doc- 


| trine, whose import and influence are mighty alike,— 
| even when we can trace it to the bosom of him who 


conceived it and endowed it with organic life, how 
insignificant is it in its commencement, how slow 
in attaining its fitting empire! Take Spinoza for 
an example, and one of the most suitable. Now, I 
am not disposed to vindicate the creed of Spinoza: 
I frankly declare that it is not mine. But I cannot 
help venerating Spinoza the man, nor regarding 
Spinoza the philosopher as the most god-like and 
god-leavened ponderer on creation that the last 
eighteen hundred years can shew. But what has 
been the lot of his philosophy ? Nearly two cen- 


|turies have passed away since he, so humbly and 


beautifully, lived before God and man. From time 
to time, a few of the educated, more large of 
breast, more curious of intellect, than their brethren, 
may have thrown a cursory glance on his forbidden 
volumes; now and then a kindred spirit may have 


| studied them and drawn nourishment therefrom. 


But it is only within the last dozen years that 
Spinoza has been regarded by a somewhat wider 
circle as a prophet of the Lord, as a miraculous 


|revealer of the mysteries of the Infinite, as one 


whose whole nature burned in ineffable sympathy 
with the Highest. 
FICHTE. 
Fichte is another philosopher whom I may have 
mentioned with as much commendation as Spinoza. 
Fichte did for the personality of man that which 


| Spinoza did for the divinity of the universe. To 


reconcile the personality of man with the divinity 
of the universe was beyond the power, perhaps did 
not enter into the wish of either. At all events, 
Fichte was as great a prophet in raising man up to 
God, as Spinoza was in bringing God down to man. 


| Has Fichte had any better destiny than Spinoza? 


Somewhat, because he lived in a later age of the 
world. Asa man, however, rather than a philoso- 
pher. He has been reviled, but he has been equally 
or misunderstood. He differed from 
Spinoza by possessing that vehemence of feeling, 
and that vivacity of imagination which enabled him, 
when he chose, to treat a popular subject, and to 
treat an abstruse subject popularly. But he had 
not that fertile fancy, that rich memory, that in- 
genious subtlety, that profuse, that prodigal sug- 


|gestiveness which distinguished the old English 


SUCCESS. 
Of all silly things, none is more silly than, by 


| elaborate proofs, to shew to ourselves that we ought 


on such and such occasions to have been successful 
when it so happens that we have not been so. 
Whenever we fail, we are paying both God and our- 
selves a suitable compliment, by admitting frankly | 
and at once that we deserved to fail. This is phi- | 


| 
| 
| 
i 


writers, Hooker, Taylor, Barrow, South, and others, 

which enabled them to make all subjects not only 

popular, but irresistibly interesting. Hence he has 

written no work which all the world will read as it 
reads the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
SPEECH. 

The powers are their own orators, and do not 

need to borrow the fluency of thelips, The greatest 
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men—those in whom the essence of the alone Great | Witx1am of Malmesbury has been justly | 


has been notably incarnated—have bowed the most 
to the majesty of silence. When a boy, I read a 
memoir of the Emperor Napoleon, in which it was 
stated that all that this unrivalled battler, on a 
famous court day, could or did say to one after 
another of the finest, most brilliant, most talented 
women in France, was—‘‘ It is very hot.”’ 
SELFISHNESS, 

Few people are aware who have not subtly 
pierced into the complicated motives of the human 
breast, that the hatred of selfishness may itself be- 
come a selfishness as base if not so monstrous as 
the selfishness on which it pours its burning curses. 
For what is selfishness but the grudgingly keeping 
to ourselves that which we ought graciously and 
gracefully to communicate to others with an open- 
handed hospitality? Now, what does it matter 


whether this unmanly avarice clutch and cling to | 


and monopolise the money in our pockets, or the 
ideas in our brain? Indeed, I know not whether 


the avarice of the idealist is not the most dastardly | 


and detestable of the two. Your common-place 

miser merely keeps from his fellows the golden 

image of an earthly monarch, the idealist withholds 

from them the most beautiful image of the Deity. 
THE PAST. 

In the Past is our childhood; in the Past is our 
youth; and what words of infinite meaning are 
childhood and youth! How many memories of 
sunny days, and summer rambles, and joyous faces, 
and warm friendships, and romantic dreams, do 
they recal! But we recal them only as beautiful 
visions ; we recal them as we doa picture or a poem, 
because they have an immortal witchery, rather than 
because they have any relation to ourselves as in- | 
dividuals. 

Historians and philosophers may theorize as they 
please about human perfectability ; they may most 
learnedly and triumphantly prove that man marches, 
and will continue to march, nearer and nearer to 
whatever is fitted to make him good, great, and 
happy. Man himself will ever be more the child 
of Memory than of Hope. His own feelings will 


|termed by Archbishop Usuer, “the chief of 
|our historians.” He is remarkable for the 
|minuteness of his details, the labour of his 
| research, and the manifest honesty with which 
he addresses himself to his work, telling the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
jtruth, of kings, churchmen, and statesmen, 


| 


Ra hagpes? , ’ e € | 
| according to the best of his knowledge, with- | hand of the workman, until, on account of their in- 


| convenience to passengers, they were cut off level 
| with the ground, as they could not be otherwise 
jremoved. In his fifth year, a similar thunder- 


}out fear, favour, or affection. Sir HENRY 
| SAVILLE asserts that he is the only man of his 
| time who has discharged his trust as an his- 
jtorian. This is high praise, but it is de- 
served. 


been made the ground-work of the labours of 
the present editor, Dr. Gites, who has pre- 
ferred correction of an accurate, but not very 
elegant, translation already provided, to the 
labour and delay of making a new one. But 
it seems that the editor has done something 
more than this. He informs us that within 
the last ten years a valuable edition of the ori- 
ginal text, with copious collations of MSS. 
| having been published by the English Histo- 


pare this translation with it, and thus has been 
enabled to correct many errors and omissions. 
He has also added some charters and a vast 
number of notes, the results of his own learned 
labours, which serve to throw much light upon 
the text, and add vastly to the value of the 
work. 

As a specimen of the very curious informa- 
tion to be gleaned in almost every page of this 
amusing chronicle, we will take one passage 
only, which describes the close of the reign of 
WILLIAM Rurus, and contains a sort of chro- 
nology of its most remarkable events. I begin 

| with a picture of the king. 


THE REIGN AND DEATH OF WILLIAM RUFUS, 


ever be stronger than the logic of others, and his | 


feelings will never cease to tell him that the youth 
of the world enjoyed a happiness and a_ purity 
which can never be enjoyed again. 
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London, 1847: Bohn, 

Mr. Boun is performing a welcome service 

by republishing the Chroniclers in his “ Anti- 

quarian Library.” Of these quaint but charm- 
ing writers, to whom our more formal histo- 
ries are indebted for the most interesting de- 
tails, and by whom has been transmitted to us 


the most graphic pictures of the olden times, | 


the general public has a very imperfect know- 
ledge. Indeed our acquaintance with them 
is only at second-hand; few have explored 
their pages, although abounding in curious 
and attractive matter, principally because hith- 
erto they have been published only in forms 
so costly as to exclude them from all but the 
libraries of the most wealthy. Mr. Boun’s 
endeavour to reproduce them in a portable 
shape, and at a price that enables the reader, 
even of the poorest means, to make these trea- 
sures his own, will, we trust, find the encou- 
ragement it deserves, and induce the enter- | 
prising publisher to proceed with the series 
until he has given to English literature a com- 
plete edition of the Chronicles, Froissart and 
other French writers included, that in typo- 
graphical beauty will excel all previous ones; | 
while in cheapness it will be a marvel, not in| 
England only, but even in that mart of cheap | 
books, America, 


Should any one be desirous, however, to know 

the make of his person, he is to understand that he 
was well set; his complexion fiorid, his hair yellow ; 
of open countenance; different coloured eyes, 
varying with certain glittering specks; of astonish- 
ing strength, though not very tall, and his belly 
rather projecting; of no eloquence, but remarkable 
for a hesitation of speech, especially when angry. 
Many sudden and sorrowful accidents happened in 
his time, which I shall arrange singly, according to 
the years of his reign; chiefly vouching for their 
| truth on the credit of the Chronicles. In the second 
| year of his reign, on the third before the ides of 
August, a great earthquake terrified all England 
with a horrid spectacle; for all the buildings were 
lifted up, and then again settled as before. A 
scarcity of every kind of produce followed; the 
corn ripened so slowly that the harvest was scarcely 
housed before the feast of St. Andrew. 

In his fourth year was a tempest of lightning, 

and a whirlwind: finally, on the ides of October, 


at Winchcombe, a stroke of lightning beat against | 
the side of the tower with such force, that, shatter- | 


ing the wall where it joined to the roof, it opened a 
place wide enough to admit a man ; entering there, 
it struck a very large beam, and scattered frag- 
ments of it over the whole church; moreover, it 
cast down the head of the crucifix, with the red 
leg, and the image of St. Mary. A stench so 
noisome followed, as to be insufferable to human 
nostrils. At length the monks, with auspicious 


boldness, entering, defeated the contrivances of the | 


devil, by the sprinkling of holy water. But what} character, that all regarded his discourse and 


could this mean? such a thing was unknown to 


every previous age. A tempest of contending | 
winds from the south-east, on the sixteenth before | 
the kalends of November, destroyed more than six | 
hundred houses in London. Churches were heaped | 


An English translation was published by | 
the Rev. JoHN SHARPE in 1815. That has! 


rical Society, he has taken the trouble to com- | 


| readers. 


the air, an object of surprise to such as contem- 
plated them from a distance; of alarm to those who 
stood nigh, lest they should be crushed by them, 
for four rafters, six-and-twenty feet long, were 
driven with such violence into the ground, that 
scarcely four feet of them were visible. It was 
curious to see how they had perforated the solidity 
of the public street, maintaining there the same posi- 
tion which they had occupied in the roof from the 


storm at Salisbury entirely destroyed the roof of 
the church-tower, and much injured the wall, only 
five days after Osmund, the bishop of famed me- 
mory, had consecrated it. In his sixth year, there 
was such a deluge from rain, and such incessant 
showers, as none had ever remembered. After- 
wards, on the approach of winter, the rivers were so 
frozen that they bore horsemen and waggons ; and 


| soon after, when the frost broke, the bridges were 
| destroyed by the drifting of the ice. 


In his 
seventh year, on account of the heavy tribute which 
the king, while in Normandy, had levied, agricul- 
ture failed ; of which failure the immediate conse- 
quence was a famine. This also gaining ground, a 
mortality ensued, so general, that the dying wanted 
attendance, and the dead burial. At that time, 
too, the Welsh, fiercely raging against the Nor- 
mans, and depopulating the county of Chester and 
part of Shropshire, obtained Anglesey by force of 
arms. In his tenth year, on the kalends of Octo. 
ber, a comet appeared for fifteen days, turning its 
larger train to the east, and the smaller to the 
south-east. Other stars also appeared, darting, as 
it were, at each other. This was the year in which 
Anselm, that light of England, voluntarily escap- 
ing from the darkness of error, went to Rome. In 
his eleventh year, Magnus, king of Norway, with 
Harold, son of Harold, formerly king of England, 
subdued the Orkney, Mevanian, and other circum- 
jacent isles, and was now obstinately bent against 


| England from Anglesey. But Hugh, Earl of Ches- 


ter, and Hugh, Earl of Shrewsbury, opposed him ; 
and ere he could gain the continent, forced him to 
retire. Here fell Hugh of Shrewsbury, being 
struck from a distance with a fatal arrow. In his 
twelfth year, an excessive tide flowed up the 
Thames, and overwhelmed many villages, with 
their inhabitants. In his thirteenth year, which 
was the last of his life, there were many adverse 
events ; but the most dreadful circumstance was, 
that the devil visibly appeared to men in woods 
and secret places, and spoke to them as they passed 
by. Moreover, in the county of Berks, at the vil- 
lage of Finchhampstead, a fountain so plentifully 
flowed with blood for fifteen whole days, that it 
discoloured a neighbouring pool. The king heard 
of it and laughed ; neither did he care for his own 
dreams, nor for what others saw concerning him. 
They relate many visions and predictions of his 
death, three of which, sanctioned by the testimony 
of credible authors, I shall communicate to my 
Edmer, the historian of our times, noted 
for his veracity, says that Anselm, the noble exile, 
with whom all religion was alsc banished, came to 
Marcigny that he might communicate his sufferings 
to Hugo, abbat of Clugny. There, when the con- 
versation turned upon King William, the abbat 
aforesaid observed, ‘‘ Last night that king was 
brought before God ; and by a deliberate judgment 
incurred the sorrowful sentence of damnation.’’ 
How he came to know this he neither explained at 
the time, nor did any of his hearers ask : neverthe- 
less, out of respect to his piety, not a doubt of the 
truth of his words remained on the minds of any 
present. Hugh led such a life, and had such a 


venerated his advice, as though an oracle from 
Heaven had spoken. And soon after, the king 
being slain as we shall relate, there came a messen- 
ger to tntreat the archbishop to resume his see. 
The day before the king died, he dreamed that he 


on houses, and walls on partitions. The tempest | was let blood by a surgeon ; and that the stream 
proceeding yet farther, carried off altogether the| reaching to heaven, clouded the light, and inter- 
roof of the church of St. Mary-le-Bow, and killed| cepted the day. Calling on St. Mary for protec- 


two men, 


Rafters and beams were whirled through | tion, he suddenly awoke, commanded a light to be 
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brought, and forbade his attendants to leave him. 
They then watched with him several hours until 
daylight. Shortly after, just as the day began to 
dawn, a certain foreign monk told Robert Fitz 
Hamon, one of the principal nobility, that he had 
that night dreamed a strange and fearful dream 
about the king: ‘*‘ That he had come into a certain 
church, with menacing and insolent gesture, as was 


est was despatched to the bush to be a 
keeper of sheep, on a sort of joint speculation. 
The volume is composed of Mr. E. W. Lan- 
| DoR’s observation of life in the town and 
| neighbourhood; a journal contributed by the 
young gentleman shepherd; and two papers by 
the surgeon, describing a short exploring ex- 
/cursion to examine the geology of the neigh- 


his custom, looking contemptuously on the standers | bourhood and treating of the natives. A Mr. 


by; then violently seizing the crucifix, he gnawed 
the arms, and almost tore away the legs: that the 
image endured this for a long time, but at length 
struck the king with its foot in such a manner that 
he fell backwards: from his mouth, as he lay | 


° . | 
prostrate, issued so copious a flame that the volumes | 


| ANDREWS supplies an essay on the botany 
|of the district. ‘Thus there is variety enough, 
some agreeable reading, and not a little really 
valuable information: for of Swan River we 
| possess less intelligence than of any of our 


of smoke touched the very stars.”” Robert, think- | colonies. 


ing that this dream ought not to be neglected, as he 


From the style of the composition, we sus- 


was intimate with him, immediately related it to the | pect that Mr. E. W. Lanpor’s portion of it, 
king. William, repeatedly laughing, exclaimed, | at Jeast, was written for, if it has not been 
‘‘ He isamonk, and dreams for money like amonk: | nyblished in, some colonial newspaper or ma- 
give him a hundred shillings.’’ Nevertheless, being | gazine; the style is so very article-like, with 


greatly moved, he hesitated a long while whether | such manifest attempt to be brilliant and smart, | 


| 


he should go out to hunt, as he had designed: his | and which detracts considerably from one’s 


friends persuading him not to suffer the truth of 
the dreams to be tried at his personal risk. In 
consequence, be abstained from the chase before 


| 


confidence in the author’s correctness —for 
everybody knows that when a writer endea- 
| vours to produce an effect, he will at least give 


Few men may be trusted far who can say, “‘ Iam 
not known here ;’’ for these are always the people 
who care least what they do. Good and well-mean- 
ing persons will exclaim, ‘‘ Colonists can have very 
little sense of religion if they allow themselves to 
act at a distance differently from what they would 
do at home.’’ Those who have more than a theore- 
tical acquaintance with mankind, and who are used 
to look upon them in their undisguised selfishness, 
know well that their sense of religion is greatly de- 
pendent upon the circumstances in which men find 
themselves placed. We are not speaking of what 
such and such people would do and feel, but of 
what is really done and felt by thousands. Besides, 
I have already premised that it is not every colonist 
who acts on these principles, but that such is the 
general tendency to act in a colony. We can now 
understand the origin of that intense selfishness in 
the American character, which has never yet been 
| cast aside, and which, in fact, is perpetuated by a 
republican form of government. 

The high and nice sense of honour, the chivalrous 
| generosity, the frank acknowledgment of supe- 
| riority, and the ready devotion of self to the in- 
| terests of others at the call of duty, constituted the 
| brightest ornaments of the feudal system, and still 
| glitter (though with feebler lustre) among the frag- 





dinner, dispelling the uneasiness of his unregulated | ; ; : 
mind by serious business. They relate, that, having | colour to his narrative, even if he do not draw | ments of that system throughout civilised Europe. 


|upon his invention. But that which detracts | The Spirit of Trade, which has shattered feudalism, 


plentifully regaled that day, he soothed his cares | ' ) 
with a more than usual quantity of wine. After | from its substantial worth adds to its attrac- | has impaired the brightness of that principle which 
Nor has religion yet 


dinner he went into the forest attended by few per- | tions as a book for general reading, and cer-| was the soul of feudalism. 
Religion, which 


sons: 


of whom the most intimate with him was| tainly will bear with it a recommendation to | succeeded in supplying the loss. 


Walter, surnamed Tirel, who had been induced to| the book-club. A few specimens will display 


come from France by the liberality of the king. 
This man alone had remained with him, while the 
others, employed in the chase, were dispersed as 
chance directed. The sun was now declining, when 
the king, drawing his bow and letting fly an arrow, 
slightly wounded a stag which passed before him ; 
and, keenly gazing, followed it, still running, a long 
time with his eyes, holding up his hand to keep off | 
the power of the sun’s rays. At this instant, 
Walter, conceiving a noble exploit, which was, 
while the king’s attention was otherwise occupied, 
to transfix another stag which by chance came near 
him, unknowingly, and without power to prevent | 
it, Oh, gracious God! pierced his breast with 
fatal arrow. On receiving the wound, the king 
uttered not a word; but breaking off the shaft of 
the weapon where it projected from his body, fell | 
upon the wound, by which he accelerated his death. | 
Walter immediately ran up, but as he found him 
senseless and speechless, he leaped swiftly upon his 
horse, and escaped by spurring him to his utmost | 
speed. Indeed there was none to pursue him: 
some connived at his flight; others pitied him ; and | 
all were intent on other matters. Some began to 
fortify their dwellings; others to plunder, and the 
rest to look out for a new king. A few country- 
men conveyed the body, placed on a cart, to the 
cathedral at Winchester ; the blood dripping from 
it all the way. Here it was committed to the 
ground within the tower, attended by many of the 
nobility, though lamented by few. Next year the 
tower fell; though I forbear to mention the diffe- 
rent opinions on this subject, lest I should seem to 
assent too readily to unsupported trifles, more espe- 
cially as the building might have fallen, through 
imperfect construction, even though he had never 
been buried there. He died in the year of our 
Lord’s incarnation 1100, of his reign the thirteenth, 
on the fourth before the nones of August, aged 
above forty years. He formed mighty plans, which 
he would have brougat to effect, could he have 
spun out the tissue of fate, or broken through, and 
disengaged himself from, the violence of fortune. 
Such was the energy of his mind, that he was bold 
enough to promise himself any kingdom whatever. 








this manner of the author, and introduce some 
of the most interesting facts to the notice of 
the reader, 

Mr. Lanpor has, however, a political object 
in the publication of this volume. Of that the 
reader should be warned. He has aims be- 


-} yond mere amusement, although he seeks to 


forward them by adopting an amusing manner. 
He deals largely in general reflections, sug- 
gested by the particular subject under consi- 


|is the bond between Man and his God, has less in- 
| fluence in regulating his dealings with his fellows 
| than Honour, which is the bond between man and 
man. And when the principle of honour loses its 
| Purity, you may be sure that the principal of 
religion is already decayed or dead. Now the 
| principle of honour being (so to speak) of human 
| origin, depends greatly for existence upon the 
| opinions of men; and when we are emancipated 
'from all great regard for those opinions, it almost 
| inevitably follows that our sense of honour becomes 
; much impaired; and having no longer any fear of 








| vidual interests are not concerned. There is less 
| perhaps of the spirit of dealing in this colony than | out regard to justice, religion, or honour. His own 


deration, as in these acute remarks on | censure, we no longer have any feeling of shame. 
| In a colony, then, is most apparent the accursed 
THE CHARACTERS OF COLONISTS. | Spirit of Trade—that insidious spirit which under- 

I have already observed that a good and kindly | mines the truth of the heart, which destroys its 
feeling towards one another prevails in this colony | most generous impulses, and sneers at every mani- 
among the settlers generally. But I must qualify | festation of disinterestedness. The first object of a 
this remark by adding—in all cases in which indi- | colonist is that of a petty shopkeeper,—to grasp at 
every thing which is likely to benefit himself, with- 


Ours is not a | interest is the only guide of his actions, and becomes 
mercantile community, and the farm-settlers gene- | the very soul of his existence. He came out to 
rally are young men of good birth and gentlemanly | make a fortune, if possible, and he thinks himself 
spirit. Still, even here, beyond all question, exists | justified in using every means to this end. Do not 
the same odious tendency (though less apparent) | suppose that he is a downright villain who would 
which prevails more or less in all colonies, to ad-| commit highway robbery. He would be greatly 
vance self-interest on every possible occasion, with- shocked at such an imputation, for his conscience 
out being deterred by any scruples whatsoever, | is still too timid for so flagrant acrime. He merely 
When men become emigrants, they leave behind | follows the golden maxim of caveat emptor, and like 
them their relations, friends, connections, and all| the petty shopkeeper, thinks he is justified in cheat- 
their old associations, and appear upon a new theatre | ing those who are too stupid to look after their own 
of action, where they have no feelings to consult | interests, and too ignorant or too feeble to enforce 
beyond their own personal wishes and interests. | their just dues. When that nice sense of honour 
They find themselves suddenly emancipated from | which rules the conduct of the high-minded gentle- 
all those restraints which formerly acted with a/ man, and makes him scorn to take advantage of the 
salutary influence upon their natural inclinations ; | ignorance or the necessities of another, ceases to 
and having no one near them whose opinion they | influence, the accursed spirit becomes dominant, 
regard, or whom they care to conciliate, they fall} and men look with suspicion on all around them. 
rapidly into the belief that they have no one to live | It has become the pride and the boast of colonists, 
for but themselves, and consequently, make self the | as of horse-dealers, that they are sharp fellows ; 
sole guide of all their actions, and sole god of their | that they have cut their eye teeth, and are remark- 
idolatry. This spirit of Yankeeism is the prevailing | ably wide-awake. These honourable distinctions 
spirit of colonies. It is the natural consequence of | are acknowledged by the simple-minded with alarm. 
the isolated state in which men feel themselves to | They feel like men involved among a mob, and in- 
exist, when they have no longer those less selfish | stinctively button up their pockets. The moral 
motives of action that influenced and regulated their | thermometer in a colony is lamentably low. 


in any other of the British empire. 
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The Bushman; or, Life in a New Country. 
By E. W. Lanpor. London, 1847. 


conduct under other circumstances. The eye of a From his brother’s Essays we take a sketch 
| parent no longer watches over them with approba- | . thes ehreied 4 . f _ ° 

tion or anxiety ; and what has a still more powerful | ee Pays eee 
| influence upon their conduct, they are now beyond 
| the observation of that circle of friends, relations,| The native inhabitants of Western Australia are 


THE NATIVES OF SWAN RIVER. 


Mr. K. W, Lanpor and two brothers emi-| and acquaintance, to which they had been known | only superior in the scale of human beings to the 


grated some years since to Swan River. He| from childhood—which had constituted their world, 


Bosjemans of Southern Africa. Their intellectual 


established himself at Perth ; his elder brother | and the censure or approbation of which determined | capacity appears to be very small, and their physi- 
at York, as a medical man; and the young-| their state of self-reproach or self-satisfaction. | cal structure is extremely feeble. In some respects 
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the Australian peculiarity assimilates to two of the 
five varieties of the human race. In the form of 
his face and the texture of his hair he resembles the 
Malay; in the narrow forehead, the prominent 
cheek-bones, and the knees turned in, he approaches 
towards the Ethiopian. There is a remarkable dif- 
ference between the jaws and teeth of the Austra- 
lian and those of any other existing race. The in- 


cisores are thick and round, not, as usual, flattened | 
into edges, but resembling truncated cones; the | 


cuspidati are not pointed, but broad and flat on the 


masticating surface, likethe neighbouring bicuspides. | 
This may be attributable to mechanical attrition, | 


depending on the nature of the food which the teeth 
are employed in masticating. The upper does not 
overlap the under jaw, but the teeth meet at their 
surfaces. This peculiarity of teeth has been noticed 
by Blumenbach as a characteristic of the Egyptian 
mummy; but he thinks the nature of the food not 
sufficient to account for it, and imagines it to depend 
on a natural variety. He observes, that ‘‘ although 
it seemed most easy to account for this appearance 
by attributing it to the nature of the food used by 


the Egyptians, yet the generality of its occurrence | 


in Egyptian mummies, and its absence in other races, 
are remarkable ; and it affords some probability that 
the peculiarity depends upon a natural variety.’’ A 


constant uniformity in the structure and arrange- | 


ment of the teeth is an important particular in the 
identification of species ; and if any human race were 


found to deviate materially in its dentition from the | 


rest of mankind, the fact would give rise to a strong 
suspicion of a real specific diversity. I have ex- 
amined the teeth of infants and children, and found 
them in every respect similar to those of Europeans 
of similar ages. 
tion may be traced in natives of different ages up to 

the teeth worn to the level of the gums in the old 

man. I therefore consider it the effect of attrition ; | 
but it becomes an interesting question to determine | 


what may be the nature of the food which produced |are all the birds and animals indigenous to the | 
the same character in the ancient Egyptian and the | country. 


modern Australian. Did the fathers of science live 
Although attrition may cause this singular appear- 
ance of the teeth, the real question is, why does the 
lower jaw so perfectly and exactly meet its feilow ? 
And is this confined to these two examples ? 


These are some of the 


NATIVE SUPERSTITIONS. 
‘ They have no religion whatever ; but they believe 
in some kind of an evil spirit (Chingi). I have 
often tried to discover, but could never clearly un- | 
derstand, whether they believe in only one all- 
powerful evil spirit; or whether it is merely the 
spirits of their departed friends that they fear; or 
(as I am inclined to believe) they fear both—and | 
for these reasons. Wherever there is a large en- 
campment of natives, each family has its own private | 
fire and hut ; but you will always perceive another 
fire about one hundred yards from the camp, which 
apparently belongs to no one, but which the old 
hags take care shall never go out during the night ; 
for they will frequently get up and replenish that 
fire, when they are too lazy to fetch fuel for their 
own. They call that Chingi’s fire; and they be- 
lieve if he comes in the night he will sit quietly by 
his own fire and leave them undisturbed. That 
they likewise believe in the re-appearance of de- 
parted spirits, may be easily proved by the manner 
and the formalities with which they bury their dead. 
In the first place, they cut off the hair and beard ; 
they then break his finger-joints and tie the thumb 
and fore-finger of the right hand together ; so that 
if he rise again he may not have the power to use | 
@ Spear and revenge himself. They then break his | 
spears, throwing-stick, and all his other implements | 
of war, and throw them into the grave, over which 
they build a hut ; and a fire is kept lighted for a 
certain length of time. It is likewise customary 
for his wife or nearest relation, if at any future 
period they should happen to pass near the grave, 
to repair the hut, rekindle the fire, and utter a long 
rigmarole to the departed, to induce him to lie still, 
and not come back and torment them. Nothing 
will induce a Stranger to go near a new grave, or 


| 
| 
| 


from the reader, but we throw them out bécause 
the subject is full of wonder and mystery ; and those 
who have brought personal observation to bear 
upon it best know it to be so. As we wander 
through the lacustrine valleys which abound here— 
valleys once the beds of rivers, but now broad 
swamps choked up with lofty reeds—we feel as 
though we were in the land and the age of the Sau- 
rians. The whole country swarms with lizards, 
some of which, to the northward, grow to the size 
of five feet; but the most common are the Jguana, 
or Guana, a creature some ten or twelve inches 
long, with a flat head, very wide mouth, and the 


|to mention the home of the departed for a long 
time after his death. They always speak of him as 
So-and-so’s brother or father. 

NATIVE CUSTOMS. 

The natives are polygamists. Each male is en- 
titled to all the females who are related to him ina 
certain degree. A newly-born child is therefore 
the betrothed spouse of a man who may be thirty | 
years of age, and who claims her from her 
parents so soon as she is marriageable—when she 
is twelve years old, or earlier. Some men have, 
consequently, four or six wives of various ages, 
| whilst others have none at all. The latter are, | mere stump of a tail. They are perfectly harmless, 
| therefore, continually engaged in stealing the wives | and subsist upon frogs and insects. One variety of 
of other people. This causes incessant wars among | this species, found in the district of King George’s 
the tribes. When the legitimate husband, recovers | Sound, was brought to my notice by my brother. 
his wife, he does not restore her to the full enjoy- | [t is usually found in a tuft of grass, where it lies 
ment of domestic happiness, until he has punished | completely hidden except its tongue, which is thrust 

er for eloping. This he does by thrusting a spear | upwards, and bears an exact resemblance to the 
| through the fleshy part of her leg or thigh. The | petal of a flower, crimson and pink. Flies seem to 
|natives are very good-natured to one another; | delight in resting upon this deceptive flower, which 
sharing their provisions and kangaroo-skin cloaks | heing covered with an adhesive mucous substance, 
without grudging. The head of a family takes the takes them prisoner, and proves their destruction. 
half-baked duck, opossum, or wild-dog, from the | , ; ‘ é 
| fire, and after tearing it in pieces with his teeth, | . We conclude with a few notes from the 
throws the fragments into the sand for his wives | journal of the young gentleman who was keep- 


| 
| 
| 


Moreover, the process of degrada- | 


| making them on a corner of their cloaks. 


their tenacity of life—a proof not only of free- 


The natives, it seems, are remarkable for 


and children to pick up. They are very fond of | ing the sheep :— 
rice and sugar; and bake dampers from flour, | 


LIFE IN THE BUSH. 
May 10th.—Felt rather lonely to-day, in the 
| midst of this endless solitude. Sat before the hut- 
door thinking of Zimmerman and his Reflections. 


dom of hereditary defects, but of fine physical | Also thought of Brasenose, Oxfurd, and my narrow 


condition that gives Nature free play to exer- | escape from Euclid and Greek plays. 
( With us, if we have |non CEdipus. Set to work, and cooked a kangaroo 
inherited no taint, we so live as to weaken the | stew for the three shepherds. 


| cise her curative powers. 


powers of life, and prevent their rallying for 
an emergency. 


The natives are very tenacious of life ; and so 


serious injury receive wounds that would prove 
| mortal to the whites. A vagabond who had speared 
| one of those noble rams of ours, of whom honour- 
able mention has been already made, was shot by 
| our shepherd whilst in the act of decamping with 
the carcase. The ball passed completely through 
|his lungs, and would have made an end of any 
white man ; but the native recovered in the course 
of a few days, and walked a hundred miles, heavily 


Quarter Sessions. 
Here is a brief account of 
ANIMAL LIFE AT SWAN RIVER. 


Wild cattle have long existed in the interior, as 
appears from their remains. Both they and the 


wild-dog have probably descended from animals | 


cast ashore by shipwreck. 
are those of the kangaroo, the opossum, and the 
lizard. It is curious to observe how the distinguish- 
ing features of the first are manifested in a great 
variety of animals of all sizes, from the kangaroo 
downwards—the long hind and short fore legs, the 
three toes on the former, the rat-like head, the warm 
pouch, betokeniag the immature parturition. The 
opossums also are marsupial. All these animals 
seem to belong to an early age of the geological 
world. 
guage—especially the Zamia. 


The indigenous tribes | 


The natives often have spears thrust | 
: : | completely through their bodies, and without any | 
on barks and roots, like the wretched Australian ? | 


|ironed, to take his trial for sheep-stealing at the | 


Davus sum, 


June 4th.—We have removed the sheep from 

the Dale to the Avon. We go wandering about 
with our flocks and baggage like the Israelites of 
| old, from one patch of good grass to another. I 
wonder how long it will be before we make our 
| fortunes ! 
| 28th.—K. arrived from York with a supply of 
flour, pork, tea, and sugar. Brings no news from 
| England, or anywhere else. Where the deuce are 
j}all the ships gone to, that we get no letters ? 
| Moved the station to Corbeding. 
30th.—Spent the day in dreary solitude in the 
|hut. All my books have been read, re-read, and 
| re-re-read. 
July lst —Went out with the dogs, and caught 
|three kangaroos. Passed over some splendid 
country—wish it were peopled with white humans. 
How pleasant to have been able to call at a cot- 
tage, and get a draught of home-brewed;! On 
the contrary, could not find even a pond, or a pint 
of water, and was nearly worried to death by sand- 
flies. 

2nd.—Some scabby sheep having got among our 
flock, have played the deuce with it. 

4th.—Went out kangarooing. 





Killed 


an im- 


;mense fellow: when standing on his hind legs, 


fighting with me and the dogs, he was a foot higher 
than myself. He ran at me, and nearly gave me 


|a desperate dig with his claw, which tore my only 


good hunting-shirt miserably. Smashed his skull 
for it. 
I have long been obliged to leave off saying 


‘¢ grace after meat ;’’ it really became an impious 


| mockery, and was also impolitic and uneconomical, 


Many of the plants speak the same lan- | 
The rocks, too, of | 


this portion of New Holland are all primary, ex- | 
John caught at the idea with great quickness. He 


cept the limestone and sandstone near the coast. Is 


this country, then, a portion of the world that has | 1d 
|other poor devils are so patient and unrepining, 


remained in the same state for thousands or hun- 
dreds of thousands of years; or isit of comparative 
recent formation, exhibiting that condition which at 
one period belonged to the whole surface of the 
earth ? 
and if so, we cannot help thinking that further 
changes must take place in its geological character 
before it shall be permanently occupied by civilised 
man. At present, however, it must be admitted 
there is no sign of volcanic action going on to effect 
these changes. Our conjectures are purely specu- 


The latter, of course, must be the case; | 


| order them some mutton occasionally. 


lative, and will probably meet with no sympathy 


as my stomach used to turn against it. I con- 
sulted John this morning about killing a sheep, as 
none of them seemed inclined to die naturally. 


really is an intelligent fellow; and both he and the 


that the Doctor is little better than a beast not to 
I consider 
it absolutely necessary for their health. We fixed 
upon one of E.’s sheep, as it looked the fattest ; and 
he, being the richest, and never coming himself to 
look at his flock, will not care about a few sheep 
more or less. I'd kill one of my own, but they 
are such a seedy lot. No one is 
the murder of this sheep but myself, and I hereby 
confess that 1 killed it with my own hand, and 
afterwards held a coroner's inquest on the body, 


answerable for 
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directing a verdict of ‘ Visitation of Providence’ to 
be recorded in the accounts relating to the flock. | 
We had the liver for supper. Excellent! never | 
tasted anything half so good, 

23rd.—Dined on sheep’s head and trotters. (Tea 
to drink, ¢owjours.) 

24th.—Saddle of mutton. 

25th.—Leg. 

26th.—Shoulder. 

27th.—Leg. 

28th.—Shoulder. 

29th.—Finished the sheep, and polished the 
bones. 


| 
| 








A Popular Account of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of India; illustrated with Numerous 
Anecdotes. By the Rev. T, AcLAND, Late | 
Chaplain at Borea, Cuttack, and Midnapore. | 
London, 1847. Murray. | 

THis is one of the most interesting little | 
volumes we-have perused for some time, and | 
very worthily forms a number of that valuable 
series “The Home and Colonial Library.’ 
Among the many works we have read upon 
India, we do not think we have met with one 
conveying a more clear and lively impression 
of the every-day life of our countrymen in that 
distant part of the British dominions. The 
work has been compiled and arranged for pub- 
lication by the editor from Mr. AcLAND’s 
letters to his family in England. The style is 
familiar, graphic, and very lively. There are no 
tedious descriptions—no prosy discussions, | 
The author possesses the happy art of making 
us feel almost as if we had been among the | 
scenes he paints, and we rise from the perusal | 
of the volume with the consciousness that 
something has been done to render less vague 
our notions of Eastern or rather of Anglo- 
Indian life and manners. This is a book, how- 
ever, which is best exhibited by extract. As 
we read, we had marked so many passages, | 
that, finding we were in a fair way to have the 
book reprinted, we were under the necessity of 
making from these a second selection. We 
can therefore assure our readers that much 
that we have been obliged to omit is quite as 
interesting as any thing we may have room for 
here. Indeed, there is not one dull or tire- 
some page in the whole volume, and the editor 
deserves credit for the manner in which he has 
executed his task. 

The conclusion we have arrived at from the 
perusal of this work is, that a much greater 
amount of personal comfort, as well as better 
opportunity for social and intellectual pleasures 
of every kind, is to be obtained in England on 
a very small income than can possibly be pro- | 
cured by avery large one in India. No books, 
very little society, and that apparently of a 
very narrow-minded description, and all sorts 
of disagreeables resulting from the climate, pre- 
clude the possibility of any thing like comfort 
or rational enjoyment. It seems to us that a 
man must have the cheerful disposition of the | 
reverend author of this work to be happy in 
India, to the climate of which he, alas! fell a 
victin. Only fancy the discomfort caused by 
such creatures as are described in the follow- | 
ing extract, and whom we may with truth 
denominate | 





DISAGREEABLE INMATES. | 
There is to be seen here a light-brown insect, | 
called the bloodsucker, which is constantly running | 
about the walls in the rooms. Whenever we take | 
up a paper or a book, we are sure to find two or 
three cockroaches under it—not such cockroaches | 
as you may see in England, but great ones, three or | 
four inches long. The grasshoppers come into the 
house in numbers, and grow to an upcommon size. 
You may hear them chirrupping half-a-mile off. 
The ants, of which there are three sorts, are a great 
nuisance, Every house swarms with them; and 


| reach. 


scent extracted from the sandal-wood. 


| arrangements. 


unless the legs of tables, drawers, &c. are kept con- 
stantly standing in jars of water, they attack the 


dinner-cloths and, in fact, everything they can | 
First, there is a very small red ant, whose 


bite causes a very hard, red swelling, which con- 
tinues for some days very painful; second, a great 
black ant, about the size of an English wasp, which 


bites but does not sting; third, the white ant, ra- | 


ther larger than the common English ant, which 
come in a swarm, and in one night will devour a 
table or a shelf full of books. You come down in 
the morning, and find your table and books appa- 
rently all right ; but no sooner do you touch them 
than they all crumble away to powder. 


Here is an account of 


A HINDU FESTIVAL. 

The scene was most interesting. 
end there were a few European officers, while down 
each side were ranged three or four rows of dark 
sepoys seated on their hams, which is the favourite 
position among the natives. The tent was lighted 
up by a number of flaming torches, which threw 


| their red light upon the swarthy faces of about seven 


or eight hundred gigantic, up-country sepoys. The 
whole centre of the tent was clear for the evolutions 
of the nautch-girls (dancing girls): of these, who 
were generally young and tolerably good-looking, 
there were several parties of four or five. 


of our party held each other by the hand, and kept | 
| dancing backward and forward with a sort of regu- 
| lar motion, and singing in a peculiar cadence. The 


song was an invocation of blessing on those who 
happened to be opposite them at the time, and 
every now and then they would separate to point 


| with their hands to those who were designated in 


the verse. The light danced upon the spangles 
with which their dresses were covered, whilst innu- 
merable little bells jingled on their arms and 
ankles. When I entered, the subadar major im- 
mediately came to me, with a long-necked, brazen 
vessel, from which he sprinkled over my clothes a 
He then 
poured some into his hand and rubbed my face and 


| whiskers with it. This they call anointing. He then | 


presented me with two packets of spices, wrapped 
up in sweet-scented leaves. As soon as he retired, 


a party of nautch-girls came up, and after singing | 


a song in my praise and blessing me, suddenly 


separated, and each one threw over me a quantity | 


of crimson powder. In a minute my face and 
clothes were of a brilliant red ; and wherever I had 
been anointed the powder stuck like paint. Every 
one was served in the same manner, and a pretty 
set we must have appeared : this is the chief fun of 
the festival. During the three or four days that it 
lasts, almost every native that you meet has more 
or less of this red powder (called akbeer) on his 


body or dress. Even my monkey, which is a sacred | 


animal with the Hindoos, I found covered with it 
every morning. I did not stay long at the tomasa, 
but was glad that I had seen it ; however, the cas- 
sock I had on was spoiled, not by the powder, for | 
that I managed to brush off, but by the anointing, | 
which has left in it so powerful a scent that it is not | 
wearable. 


The following gives an accurate notion of 
THE ECONOMY OF AN INDIAN HOUSE. 


I will now endeavour to give an idea of our 
We have moved to the other side | 
of the house, in order to have our bed-room to} 
the west, because the sea-breeze which blows every 
night is a south-west wind. The room in which I 
am sitting was my wife’s dressing-room ; the one I 
use is fifty feet long. Dressing-rooms are abso- 
lutely necessary in this country, because nothing is 
put into the sleeping apartment except the bed, 
because of the mosquitoes, which harbour in swarms 
wherever they find shelter. The bed is never placed 
against the wall, but always in the middle of the 
room, and the feet are placed in pans of water to 
prevent the white ants, centipedes, &c. from paying 
you a visit during the night. The room I am now 





in has one French window opening into the veran- 
dah in front, another towards the church, a door 
opening into the next room, and another into the 


At the upper | 


All those | 


| ing officer. 


| groom runs by the side of the poneys. 


| godown or store-room. All these windows and 
| doors are now open, and I am sitting as near the 
centre as I can, to catch what little breeze there 
is, for the weather is fearfully hot ; the thermometer 
at noon about 90 degrees in doors. It is now 
eleven in the evening, and my wife has gone to bed. 
The floor, which is of cement (wooden floors are 
never used here on account of the white ant), is 
covered with a curious sort of matting, made of the 
leaves of the date-tree. We always use mats in- 
stead of carpets in India, because they are much 
cooler. The walls and the ceilings are whitewashed, 
the universal substitute for paint or paper in the 
Mofussil. When I say the ceiling, I mean the 
ceiling cloths, which are great sheets of canvas 
covering the tops of the rooms, and fastened up 
with cords. Over my head swings a punkah or 
fan, about eighteen feet long and three wide, made 
of canvas stretched on a wooden frame, and also 
| whitewashed. This hangs from the ceiling, or 
| rather from some bamboos placed upon the ceiling. 
| Suspended from the lower edge of the punkah is a 
| sort of full flounce of white calico, circling along 
|the whole length. The punkah is swung back- 
wards and forwards over my head by means ofa long 
|}rope, pulled by a bearer sitting in the verandah. 
| This man is now fast asleep, but still he continues 
| to pull the rope, and so he would do for hours if I 
required it. The furniture of the room consists of 
| a table, a side-board, and a large screen of common 
cloth stretched on a frame of sissowood (a common 
| kind of rosewood) ; it is about seven feet high and 
| seven across, and is placed before the door of the 
garden. On the sideboard stands a flat candlestick, 
| with a glass shade, to keep the insects from the 
flame. The candle is wax; we cannot use tallow 
| for two reasons,—the climate of India is so hot that 
| the candles would not remain upright, and the 
| sheep here have very little fat upon them. On the 
| table are two Indian table-lamps; I hardly know 
how to describe them: the lower part is like an up- 
right candlestick, on which is placed a glass cup, 
half filled with water, the other half with cocoa-nut 
oil. In the bottom is a little bit of lead, with two 
thin cotton wicks in it, which reach a little above 
the surface of the oil; these are alight. Over the 
whole is a large inverted bell-glass to keep off the 
insects, which at present swarm around. Every 
minute I hear the mosquitoes buzzing about my 
ears; then they settle on my face, and on my 
clothes, through which they are enabled to bite 
with ease ; this keeps me in a continual fidget. 





Although it is long, our readers will not 
become weary of this graphic description of 


} 


MOFUSSIL SOCIETY. 

I must now give an.account of Mofussil society. 
We will suppose a married couple going to a new 
station—as, for instance, my wife and myself com- 
ing to Cuttack. Well, we arrive wretched enough 
| about eight o’clock in the morning, after a long 
| dak journey. All that day we are engaged in set- 
| ting things to rights. The next morning I order 
my carriage, and go out to make my calls; for in 
India, unlike England, the stranger calls first. The 
hours for calling are from half-past ten to one, 
after which time you would not be admitted any 
where, as it is supposed that the lady of the house 
is just going to tiffin (lunch), which she takes at 
two, and then goes to sleep for two or three hours. 
Of course the first person I call on is the command- 
I drive in at the gate of the compound 
and under some trees, up to the house-door, and so 
under the portico; for every house had a very large 
carriage-portico to protect the horses from the sun. 
My carriage is a phaeton—the britska, phaeton, and 
buggy being almost the only vehicles used in India. 
The britska does very well for a judge, and the 
buggy a sort of carriage for a single man. Mine is 
a phaeton with two poneys; on the box sits the 
coachman—dark brown face, large black mustachios, 
white calico tunic and trousers, white turban turned 
up with pale blue as livery, and blue and white 
cummer-band round the waist; except only when 
it is wet, and then he wears a crimson skull-cap, 
and a scarlet full cloak with sleeves. A syce or 
Arrived at 
the door I call out ‘‘ Sahib hy ?’’ (Gentleman in ?) 
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meaning, Is your master at home ? If not I leave a | beer or wine?” ‘I thank you; I will take a | have a dry part next me—soon wet through again. 
card; if he is, I enter the house, and follow the | little beer,’’ or ‘‘ wine,’’ as the case may be. Sup- At last the blanket was soaking; felt my clothes 
servant who has answered me. I should have told! pose the former, and myself the speaker, I turn | which I had hung up to dry—still very wet, but 
you there are no such things as bells or knockers | round and say to my khitmutgar—‘‘ Beer, shrauds | they nevertheless seemed better than the soppy 
here. Every door is open, unless in the very hot | mum Sahib ki do.’’ (Beer, wine, Mrs. Lady, give.) | blanket, so I dressed again. I dared not call the 
weather ; and there are always six or eight servants | In the meantime they are uncovering the dishes. | man for my patarahs, or tin boxes, and get out 
lounging about in the verandah. As I step out of | At the top is a pair of fine roast fowls, at the bot- | fresh things, for they would have been drenched in 
the carriage each one of these stoops down, touches | tom a pair of boiled ditto. At the sides, fowl cut- | an instant ; so I dressed in the wet ones, stuffed the 
the ground with the back of his hand, and then pats | lets, fowl patties, fowl rissoles, stewed fowls, grilled | blanket up against the leak, lighted another cigar, 
his forehead three or four times, signifying, I sup- | fowls, chicken pie, &c. &c. No ham, no bacon, | and puffed away until the palanquin was quite 
pose, that if I were to order him, he would even throw | and little tiny potatoes not larger than a cherry, | filled with smoke. This created additional warmth, 
dirt upon his own head. In reply to the question, | with stewed cucumbers and little streaky Indian | helped to dry my clothes, and by its effects upon 
‘¢ Sahib hy?’’ one of the men answers, ‘‘ Hy kha- | vegetables, are handed round. But for the second| myself I have no doubt assisted in keeping off 
daurem,’’ (He is, representative of God); at the | course a great treat is reserved. Six or seven | fever. 


same time holding his hands pressed together as if | mutton-chops, each equal to one mouthful, are (To be continued.) 
he were saying his prayers. He precedes me into the | brought in, and with much ceremony placed at the | 





house, still in the same attitude. He sets me a chair, | top of the table: at the other end are slices of pota- FICTION 
whilst another man comesin, unfastensthe rope of the | toes fried. Your hostess tells you how glad she ae 
punkah, and, taking the end of it out into the ve- | was that Mr. So-and-so had sent her the loin of ®! The Bachelor of the Albany. By the Author 
randah, sits down and pulls it, and very soon falls! Patna sheep to-day ; she hoped we should like it. | € “The Falcon Family.” 
asleep, still, however, continuing his occupation. | Then comes curried fowl and rice ; then pine-apple | Tite wil - f hig } " ge h wre relist. 1 
Presently in comes the master of the house, | pie, custard, jelly, plantain, oranges, pine-apples, me Wee & * Se See elist, but 
dressed in white jacket, black neckerchief (if any), | &c. &c.; but directly these sweets appear, there | * sketcher. Those patrons of the circulating 
white shirt, white trousers, white stockings, and | appear also, behind the chairs of many of the gen- library who revel in a romance for the sake of 
shoes made of some white skin. I should have told | tlemen, servants carrying a little carpet, with a neat | the excitement of a plot skilfully woven and 
you that the servant who shews me in takes my| fringe to it. These they place at the back of their unravelled, and who care little for the portrai- 
card to his master, with which card his master | masters’ chairs, on the floor, and then each servant | ture, and less for the composition, will vote 
plays the whole time Iam there. Ina few minutes | brings in a large hookah, places it on the little) The Bachelor of the Albany a decidedly unin- 
in comes the lady, in clothes hanging loosely about | carpet, and, whilst the ladies and others are eating | teresting personage, and his adventures dull 
her ; she probably does not wear stays in the morn- | the custards, pies, and fruits, you have all around | and commonplace. 
ing ; her dress is white rouslin, and her face, as well| you the incessant bubble from the hookah, and But its defects as a mere story admitted, its 
as those of her children, if she have any, is of a/ smell the filthy smoke from an abominable com-| merits in other particulars will more than 
ghastly pale colour. This is universal in India. | pound of tobacco and other noxious drugs. The! egmpensate them in the estimation of those 
There is not much conversation at a first visit, so I | ladies rarely sit for above one glass of wine, when whie seed heey: the enjoyment of good writing, 
soon rise and go to some person to whom I have a| they retire, and leave the smokers to themselves. oe 
letter of introduction, when he at once volunteers | Cigars are then produced for the use of the other 
to accompany me on the rest of my calls. These | sex; and after they have all smoked and drunk a 
first visits are made by the gentlemen only; his| little more wine than enough, they join the ladies. 
wife does not accompany him. ‘In the course of a} Then there is a little general talking, then a little 
few days the gentlemen return the call, bringing their | music ; then come cards (I never play), and then 
wives with them. Daughters are out of the ques- | the good-byes, and so home to bed,—a nightmare 1 
tion ; beyond the age of six, they are a genus un- | during one’s sleep, and a headache in the morning! He indulges in satire, smart and severe, and 
known in India. They go to England at that age, | When alone we always dine at four. he levels it boldly against the men and things 
come out again to India at eighteen, and probably a a ee of the day, sparing neither person, nor party, 
marry in Calcutta, and settle at some four or five! . n india, land war elling is mostly per yer 6 nor prejudice, nor fashion. ‘The design of the 
months’ journey from their parents, who have been in the palanquin. The relays of bearers who present story offersawide field for the indulgence 
so anxiously looking forward to seeing them. supply the place of post-horses, as _ palan-| o¢ his satirical vein. The Bachelor is a gentle- 
A few days after the form of calling has been | quin does that of the European travelling-car-| 1.4 of comfortable income, who ensconces him- 
gone through, some half-dozen persons send you | riage, and who are furnished at each stage, | cif in the Albany to indulge, in that dignified 
invitations to diuner, kindly wishing to welcome|are called a ddék. Neither unpleasant, occa-| s K = ancial tastes. which hav 
the stranger to the station. From half-past seven | sionally, must be a a ee ee 
se 4 aber sally | Semen, ae grow antipathy to his fellow-men 
to eight is the usual hour in India; for if people gruwe into antip “ J - | b : 
dined earlier they would necessarily lose their even- | THE CASUALTIES OF DAK TRAVELLING. against whom he vents his ill-humour by 
ing drive. The carriage enters: the comperinel; a My last day’s journey was from Barrapore to speaking unpleasing truths, and en, er 
servant runs in to the sahib, and, pressing his own Cuttack—fifty miles. I started at two o’clock in castic satire, but events drag him, spite of 
hands together, says, ‘‘Ghairee ata’’ (carriage | the afternoon, and arrived at home at half-past two himself, into public and social life. ‘These, 
comes). Out issues the sahib into the front ve- | the next day. About eight o’clock in the evening together with the example and persuasions of 
randah ; the lady is handed out; the gentleman) the rain came down almost in one sheet of water: | his friend Spread, whose disposition is the very 
offers his arm, and walks off, leaving me to follow | the men could hardly stagger along with their | oppositeto hisown,—all sociality,good-humour, 
as best I may. From the verandah we enter the| burden. The rain was driven by the furious gusts | and philanthropy,—gradually rub off the edges 
dining-room. There are no halls, or passages, or | of wind violently azainst the doors of the palan-|of his ungracious moods, soften his heart 
cupboards in the Mofussil. Down the whole quin, but they were closed and bolted. I was} towards the world, and finally make him a 
length of the room is a long table laid for dinner, smoking a cigar, and thinking about dear England, | member of Parliament, dedicating himself to 
= which we must wind to get to the opposite | when suddenly it struck me that it was becoming | the active service of his once-hated fellow-men, 
ans ee, — alle denaing-recm. There are a | very cold. L wondered at it, so closely shut up as| and a fond husband, revelling in the smiles of 
mber of ladies seated on the one side of| the palanquin was. Still it became colder and 
the room, on the other side the gentlemen. Af-/ colder. I was lying on my back. I laid my hand 
ter a little while, an Indian, with a long silvery | on my face—it was quite warm. I touched my 
beard, and dressed completely in white, comes} chest—it was warm also. Suddenly I jumped up ; 
in, and pressing his hands together, says, ‘‘ Canna | it was only the side of me underneath that was | 
mij.’ (Dinner on the table.) Then the master of | cold. My trowsers, shirt, flannel waistcoat, &c. ; a : 
the house gives his arm to the most important lady | were all soaking. The rain had found its way in at | Society with commentaries, in which he strong- 
present ; the others do likewise, according to the | the crevice between the doors, and formed a little| ly reminds us of the’ author of Headlong Hall. 
most strict precedence of rank, the lady of the} puddle just where I was lying. A severe cold isa And as this is his forte, and his only real claim 
house being taken first. She does not take the top| very dangerous thing in this country, — often to popularity, of that will we make our selec- 
of the table, but assigns that place to whoever has | bringing on jungle fever. I first stripped off my | tion of illustrative extracts,—for which, indeed, 
led her in, herself occupying the seat next him on | wet clothes, then sopped up the puddle as well as} this volume offers more tempting material than 
his right hand. Each person brings his khitmut-| [ could, and stopped the leak, I then wrapped| any fiction that has come under our notice for 
gar; accordingly behind each chair stands a man in| myself up in a warm blanket. After these preli-| 4 twelyemonth. The following are really scraps 
white, who, as you sit down, unfolds and hands you | minaries, I got out of my canteen a small spirit- | ; ature reading’: = 
the napkin which was on your plate ; he then falls lamp and kettle, then hung them to the top of the : si 
back a step, and crosses his arms over his chest. | palanquin, struck a light, and boiled some water. 
As soon as grace has been said, the cover is taken| This 1 poured into a tumbler, and adding a little} The house of the Spreads was a model-house ; 
off the soup-tureen, and those who like it are helped | brandy and a little essence of sugar, drank it off,|not a model of splendour and luxury, but of re- 
to a rich sort of chicken broth. After that, you| and then composed myself to sleep. I dozed aj spectability and comfort. It was the freshest, 


clever, sparkling thought, and graphic sketches 
of character. The author’s forte is humour, 
which runs in a broad and genial vein through- 
out his fictions, erring only in a tendency to 
carry a joke too far, and to strain merriment 
where the subject does not fairly provoke it. 


once-detested woman. 

But. as we have before observed, it is in 
“scenes” that the author excels, not in story. 
The tale is indeed only the thread by which he 
seeks to string together a series of sketches of 


worth preserving for f 





PREAD’S HOUSE. 


hear on every side—‘‘ Mrs. So-and-so, may I have | little—awoke again—tried to go to sleep, could not | warmest, brightest, ariest, cleanliest, snuggest house 
» e ° ‘ pe | i ~ * . pa he > a 

the pleasure of taking a glass of wine with you ?”’/—changed horses—I mean men—on again—the | that you ever set your foot in. The defects of its 
I shall be very happy.’’—‘‘ Which do you take, | blanket wet through—moved the blanket so as to | light were those of the clwete ; and if its atmos- 
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phere was not always the purest, its corruptions 
were chargeable upon the general atmosphere of 
Liverpool. It was obvious at a glance, that good 
sense and correct taste were the regulating princi- 
ples of all the household arrangements. You could 
have inferred the mind in the drawingroom from 
the order in the kitchen, and argued from the cook 
or the housemaid up to Mrs. Spread herself. There 
is nothing more characteristic of the residences of 
people of true refinement than what may be called 
harmony of style ; offices in the ratio of the house ; 
servants enough, and no more; liveries, equipages, 
plate, furniture, decorations, all in keeping with 
each other, and adjusted to the proprietor’s rank 
and fortune. The Spreads understood this per- 
fectly ; they were free from the two vulgarities of 
wealth—superfluity and display: a quiet elegance 
and a liberal economy distinguished their establish- 
ment in all its departments. Then, those depart- 
ments never came into collision : there was no con- 
fusion of jurisdiction or clash of offices; there was 
a place for every thing, and every thing was in its 
place. The butler did not groom the horses, nor 
did the groom open the wine ; the cook never 
made the beds, the housemaids never dressed the 
dinner ; the kitchen did not intrude into the hall, 
and the nursery was never known to invade the 
parlour. 
@OVERNESSES. 

They were now undergoing, in common with 
their small brother, all the educational processes of 
the age, under the energetic direction of the cele- 
brated Mrs. Martin, author of a work on the 


‘* Godmothers of England,’’ a lady eminent for her | 


skill in mastering young mistresses and governess- 
ing young masters. It need hardly be stated that 
in a family like the Spreads, the instructress and 


ruler of their children occupied no degrading situa- Letters, Chaucer, Shakspeare, Massinger, Jonson ; 
tion. So far was Mrs. Spread from requiring her | very few modern books, except Mr. Twiss’s Life of 


either to make or to mend the clothes of her pu- | 


pils, that she would have infinitely sooner have | cellors, and one or two odd volumes of Carlyle and 
performed these, or any other menial offices her- | Dickens (evidently none of Barker’s pets). The 
| lowest shelf was assigned to the folios. A splendid 


self, than imposed them upon Mrs. Martin, who, | 
indeed, was not a lady who would have brooked a 
treatment derogatory to her state and dignity. 
Mrs. Spread’s nursery had passed, as greater states 
do, under a succession of administrations ; there 


had been “ all the talents” and ‘ all the follies ;’”’ | rary several growls were audible from an adjoining 
alternately a Queen Log and a Queen Stork. | room, and Reynolds was continually passing and 


There had been one or two ‘ shave beggars,’’ | 
ladies who undertook to teach before they had | 
been taught themselves, and to learn to rule at the | 
cost of their pupils and their parents. But the | 
most remarkable governments were those of Miss 
Stanley and Miss Pickering. The former thought 
of nothing but the Church and Church Catechism ; 
it was church, church, church, from Monday to 
Sunday, and from Sunday back again to Monday. 
She corrected her pupils with the collects, and 
punished them with the psalms. She was so 
thorough a churchwoman that she would have upset 
a kingdom, not to say a nursery, to maintain even 
a church mouse. At length Mrs. Spread had good 
reason to suspect that, out of respect for the ‘or- 
dinances of the church, Miss Stanley must have 
been privately married, for she became as ladies 
wish to be who love their lords, when they have 
lords to love; and in the fullness of time (but not 
in Abercromby-square) was this exemplary church- 
woman in a condition to be churched herself. Whe- 
ther she was or not is another question. Miss 
Pickering had a great many good points about her ; 
active, useful, clever—a good deal too clever—that 
was her weak side ; she jobbed a little in books and 
stationery, and was convicted of peculation in the 
children’s wardrobe. After she had been cashiered 
for these malfeasances, it turned out that she was 
the daughter ofan Irish gentleman, who had, in his 
time, been treasurer of his county, which accounted, 
to Mr. Spread’s satisfaction, for the proficiency of 
his progeny in the art and mystery of jobbing. 


But we must not omit the portrait of the 
hero. Behold. 


THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY. 
Spread had time to observe the accurate organi- 


|pearance. Every thing was substantial and com- 
|fortable ; nothing ambitious or superfluous. The 
|only article that might, perhaps, have been im- 


peached of sensuality was a chair, constructed | 
and cushioned after a plan of Barker’s own, | 
and placed, as Spread well knew, at a particular | 


angle, in a particular position, so as to enable 
its occupant to enjoy the fire at the distance 
he liked best, and at the same time make use of a 
table on the left and a book-stand, containing about 
a hundred volumes, which stood upon the right 
hand side. About the position of this chair, with 
| respect to those three objects—the fire, the book- 
stand, and the table,—Barker was rigorous in the 
|extreme; and the slightest derangement of this 
established order of things (the topography of the 
chamber) ruffled his serenity for hours. Reynolds 
was the only servant who had ever shewn that strict 
attention to these minute but important regula- 
|tions which were indispensable to the bachelor’s 
/comfort. The breakfast was a good one without 
| being that of a Sybarite. It was, evidently, too, 
an intellectual as well as an animal repast. There 
| was the egg and the newspaper ; a plate of shrimps, 
and a heap of notes and letters on a small salver ; 
| muffins, marmalade, coffee, rolls, and a small 
volume in French binding; which Spread took up, 
| and found was a volume of the Provincial Letters, a 
| book which was a favourite of Barker’s because it 
| abounded with that sharp, sarcastic logic which he 
| loved to indulge in himself. The contents of the 
| book-stand, indeed, were of themselves a key to 
'the humour and intellectual habits of the bachelor. 
There were old Montaigne, Rabelais, Quevedo, 
Moliére, Cervantes, Voltaire, Stern, Swift, Field- 
ing, Pope, Dryden, Paul Courier, Burton’s Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy, Grimm’s Memoirs, Walpole’s 


| 
| 


| 


Lord Eldon, Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chan- 


|edition of Lucian, bound in vellum, and a good 
| copy of Bayle’s Dictionary, were the most re- 
| markable. 

While Spread was glancing over this small lib- 





repassing, doing a number of petty things, with the 
air of a man who carried a monarchy upon his 
shoulders; at length he seemed to be near the close 
of his duties as gentleman of the bed-chamber, and 
approaching Mr. Spread, intimated to him, in a 
low, deferential tone, that he might expect to see 
Mr. Barker in a few seconds. Reynolds then cast 
a last anxious look at the table, made a slight 
change in the position of the volume of Pascal, 
which Spread had displaced by about half a quarter 
of an inch, and retired to some distance to wait the 
great event of the morning. Almost the next mo- 
ment, a small door, between the fire-place and the 
window, opened, and the Bachelor of the Albany 
issued forth. Imagine a small, well-made man, 
with a smart, compact figure, excessively erect, his 
action somewhat martial, his eye grey, cold, peevish, 
critical, and contemptuous; a mouth small and 
sarcastic, a nose long and vulpine; complexion a 
pale ‘dry red; hair stiff and silvery, and evidently 
under the severest discipline to which brush and 
comb could subject it, with a view to its impartial 
distribution on each side of a head which was car- 
ried so high, and with such an air, that it was clear 
the organs of firmness, combativeness, and self- 
esteem, were superbly developed. With the ex- 
ception of a plain, but rich robe-de-chambre his 
morning toilette was complete; trousers of shep- 
herd’s plaid, seemingly made by a military tailor, 
and tightly strapped down over a pair of manifest 
Hoby’s; a double-breasted cashmere waistcoat, of 
what mercers call the shawl-pattern ; the shirt-collar 
severely starched, and a little too exalted above a 
cravat of dark blue silk, carefully folded, and tied 
with a simple, but an exact knot. 


Here is a clever sketch of 


CHRISTMAS. 





sation of the apartment before Barker made his ap- 


It was now verging to the season which in Catholic 





Oxford is called the Feast of the Nativity, but by 
Protestant England is still named Christmas—the 
season of puddings and pantomimes, mince-pies 
and maudlin sentiment, blue noses and red books. 
Now nurseries were growing licentious, and the 
masters and mistresses of seminaries, the He-rods 
and the She-rods of British infancy, preparing to 
turn their innocents loose and wild upon the world. 
Now were malicious bachelors purchasing small 
drums and tiny trumpets, to present to the children 
of unfortunate married men. Now young ladies 
were busily exchanging polyglots and pincushions, 
beautiful books and books of beauty, Olney Hymns 
and Chapone’s Letters, with cases and boxes of 
twenty kinds. Now landlords were beginning to 
get praised in provincial papers for lowering rents 
that ought never to have been so high; and labour- 
ing men were about to be compensated for a year 
of hunger, with a single day of roast beef and plum- 
pudding. Folly, in white waistcoat, was now 
quoting old songs, and dreaming of new monas- 
teries ; as if it was a whit less difficult to turn a 
modern Christmas into an ancient Yule than to 
change a lump of sea-coal into a log of pine. Sen- 
sible people, on the contrary, content to live in their 
own times, and not so ravished as Mr. Owlett with 
the ages of darkness, or the things thereof, were 
buttoning their coats without a sigh for the doublets 
of their fathers—going to and fro upon railroads, 
with a decided preference of speed and security to 
robbery and romance ; nay, they were despatching 
or meditating hospitable messages to their friends, 
and preparing for the festivities of the season, with- 
out a thought of a boar’s head, or a notion on the 
subject of medizval gastronomy. 


There is in the following sarcasm a just re- 
buke of a species ef impiety in which we are 
all too apt to indulge, from mere thoughtless- 
ness. 

PROVIDENCE. 


When, at length, there began to be some conver- 
sation, one of the party, a subdued, hen-pecked 
looking man, with a white. face and a black coat, in 
all probability a perpetual curate, told a lamentable 
tale of the upsetting of a boat on the river, which 
he said he had witnessed with his own eyes, as if it 
was usual to witness boating accidents or occur- 
rences of any kind with the eyes of other people. 
‘¢ There were two men,”’ he said, ‘‘ in a boat—one 
was providentially saved.’’ ‘‘ And the other, sir,’”’ 
interrupted Barker, sharply, ‘‘ the other, I suppose, 
was providentially drowned.’’ The perpetual curate 
looked aghast. ‘‘ Don’t you think,”’ pursued Bar- 
ker with acrimony, ‘‘ that Providence had as much 
to do with the drowning of the one, as with the 
rescue of the other ?”’ 


A clever bit of satire is this on 


SECONDARY PUNISHMENTS. 


Philip Spread avowed himself a Wordsworthian ; 
Augusta declared herself a Tennysonian, and was 
supported by Adelaide Smyly, who honestly con- 
fessed she had never read a line of the bard of 
Twickenham, except the Messiah, which she had 
learned by task-work at school. ‘‘ How I detested 
the nymphs of Solyma! I was regularly punished 
with Pope once a week,’’ ‘As Elizabeth and I 
were with the church catechism, by Miss Stanley,’ 
said Philip, ‘I was luckier than Adelaide,” said 
Laura Smyly, ‘‘ for I was corrected with Montgo- 
mery’s Satan, and Pollock’s Course of Time. My 
unpleasant associations are all connected with poetry 
of that order.’”’ ‘‘ Quite right to make the birch 
disagreeable,’ said Mr. Spread, ‘‘ but it is too bad 
to make young people hate roses and myrtles 
by making rods of them—eh, Mrs. Martin ?’’ 
‘* Really,’’ said Mrs. Martin, smiling at this appeal 
to her schoolroom experience, ‘I think I shall take 
a hint from the method pursued with Miss Laura 
Smyly, and cultivate a just taste in poetry by using 
the trash of the present day for a system of secon- 
dary punishments.’’ ‘‘ Do,”’ said St. Leger, laugh- 
ing; ‘* whip Theodore well with the Omnipresence.”” 
“Give him the Excursion smartly,’’ said Barker. 
“¢ Or Bells and Pomegranates ?”’ said Laura Smyly. 
‘Lay both Mr. and Mrs, Browning on him,”’ said 
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St. Leger. ‘‘ Would you call that a secondary | The Inundation; or, Peace and Pardon. A | forwarding of their names. Each of them will. we 


punishment ?’’ said Mrs. Spread, from the sofa. 


We conclude with one of the most finished A 


cabinet pictures in the book :— 


THE NARROWSMITHS. 
In a parlour, figuratively called a diningroom, 
by the side of what, metaphorically speaking, might 


be said to be the fire, sat in domestic council Mr. | 


Narrowsmith and his wife. It was quite a winter- 
piece. The painter to take the picture should have 
been one whose line was boors in a frost. The 
room looked funereal, as if-it had been furnishe 
by an undertaker, and a particularly gloomy one. 


The curtains, newly hung, were of some paltry | 


drab-coloured stuff, and as much too narrow and 
too short as it was possible to make them without 
their ceasing to suggest the idea that they were de- 
signed for curtains. A wretched Kidderminster, 
the more wretched for being new like the curtains, 
and much too small for the space to be covered, 
had been violently stretched and tortured with tacks 
to make the most of it; and when the most was 
made, it left a broad track of board extending all 
round the apartment, as bare as the pavement in 
the street, This track was studded with dingy 
mahogany chairs, few and far between; a dozen 
being required to do the duty of twice that number, 
like a garrison after a bloody siege. The shrivelled 
rug on the hearth-stone made as poor an attempt 
to cover it as the tortured Kidderminster did to 
cover the floor. The cold black stone was only 
about three quarters concealed by it; and a vil- 
lanously meagre cat—a cat as lean as Cassius—sit- 
ting right in the centre of the rug, with her green 
eyes pensively fixed upon the grate, as if she was 
pondering upon the vice of avarice, plainly proved 
that not so much as a fat mouse did credit to Mrs. 
Narrowsmith’s housekeeping. 

Mr. Isaac Narrowsmith—a small, mean man, 
dressed in seedy black, with vulgar arithmetic in 
every line of his pinched and sallow features, little, 
sharp, suspicious eyes, and a nose not worth talking 
about—having made up his little mind to give a 
miserable dinner, was now debating with his worthy 
consort upon the guests to be invited, and the cheap 
dishes and false wines to be imposed upon such as 
should honour their bad cheer. It was to be at 
once their annual dinner to the Spreads, and a feast 
to celebrate their removal to Rodney-street from 
the baser quarter of the town where they had pre- 
viously resided. If harmony of tastes isa pledge of 
happiness in the married state, Mr. and Mrs. Nar- 
rowsmith ought to have been as happy as turtle- 
doves; for the lady was in her way, and in her de- 
partment, as pitiful and griping as the gentleman. 
They had but one soul between them, and that 
might have been lodged in a nut-shell. Mr. Spread 
(who, as we have seen, was one of the few who now 
condescend to read Pope) used to call them Mr. and 
Mrs. Gripus ; and Philip, being fresh from the study 
of mechanics, gave them the sobriquet of the male 
and female screw. Mrs. Narrowsmith was a tall, 
muscular, harsh woman, with flat, square, pale, 
rigid, frigid, features ; she would have made an ad- 
mirable matron of a workhouse or a gaol. When 
Mr. Narrowsmith married her, she was the widow 
of a rich planter in the West Indies ; and she looked 
like a woman who could brandish the whip and 
wallop her negresses. She was about as genial as 


an icicle, and as mild a creature as a white bear 
after a bad day’s fishing in the frozen seas. She 
was even harder, colder, and keener than her hus- 
band. The thermometer fell in her neighbourhood ; 
she actually radiated cold, and people who sat be- 
side her got sore throats. She had one good point, 
her hair—that was beautiful—a golden brown, and 
remarkably luxuriant ; but, as it were to compen- 
sate for its beauty, it was clumsily arranged—part 
held in awkward captivity by a comb of spurious 
tortoiseshell, part falling in graceless negligence 
upon a shoulder unworthy to receive it. Of the 
maternal air and aspect she had nothing. Who 
could fancy that dry, harsh, frigid woman, suckling 
a babe?—though you could easily figure her to 
yourself chronicling small, very small, beer. 





Christmas Story. By Mrs. Gore. London, 
1847. Fisher and Co. 

N interesting Cumberland tale, very powerfully 
told and very cleverly illustrated. Mrs. Gore has 
happily adapted herself to her theme. She has re- 

|membered that she was no longer writing for 

| three volumes, but for one; and she has condensed 
|her plot, her incidents, and her dialogues, to fit 
| the contracted limits for which they were designed. 
| Christmas tales have come into fashion, and last 


season was extremely productive of them. Hitherto 
| 


4 | We have neither seen nor heard of any save this. 


| Were they, then, unprofitable speculations? We 
| suspect so. But if they failed, wherefore was it ? 
| Because they were, for the most part, miserable 
imitations of a great original, who with all his art 
has been unable to sustain himself -as becomes his 
reputation through a succession of such volumes. 
| And if he falters, what can be hoped from those 
who only follow him at a distance, haud passibus 
e@quis. Mrs. Gore has more real talent than any, 
| save himself, of all who have ventured upon the 
| same enterprise. She has produced a volume that 
will be heartily welcomed at the Christmas fireside 
—a tale which, while it rivets the attention, will 
improve the heart. 











EDUCATION. 


The Adventures of a Fly. London: Burns. 
A BEAUTIFUL little story for little children, point- 
ing an excellent moral. 








POLITICS AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

The Constitution of Society as designed by God. 
By Dante Bisnop. London: Hall and Co. 
AN essay designed to shew that the entire structure 
of society is vicious, and that it must be pulled 
down and rebuilt before it can be improved—that 
is to say, rebuilt after the author’s model—any 
other, of course, would be as bad as the present 

state of things, or worse. 

Co-operation is the panacea of the author, as it 
has been of so many other amiable enthusiasts who 
omit one element in their calculations,—but rather 
an important one, though,—the different constitu- 
tions of mens’ minds. They assume that indivi- 
dual love of possession, desire of gain, ambition, 
passion, can be annihilated, and give place to phi- 
Janthropy,—labour for the common good and uni- 
versal benevolence. Without the latter, their 
schemes are impracticable; and when it prevails, 
their scheme will not be needed. He says, that 
Injustice is the presiding ruler of the commercial 
world—Violence of the mercantile world, and so 
forth ; and the result of 132 closely-printed pages 
of double columns is, regret that so much ingenuity 
should be wasted in the pursuit of a shadow. 





DECORATIVE ART. 





DECORATIVE ART-UNION. 
“Tue work goes bravely on!’ From all parts 
of the country are the names of subscribers 
arriving, and every post brings the most gra- 


hope, deem himself now formally enlisted in the 
service of the Society, and make it his business 
to advance its interests by all the means in his 
power. . Each should deem himself the centre 
| of a new circle, from which a new agitation in 
its behalf should proceed. There is not one of 
the subscribers in the list below who has not 
friends and acquaintances to be influenced by 
| his recommendation and example. Let each but 
make a point of canvassing for more subscribers 
to the Society, and the number may be multi- 
plied tenfold in a few days. For this purpose 
we shall venture to treat all subscribers as 
friends anxiously desirous of the success of the 
Decorative Art-Union, and willing to use some 
exertions to advance it; and we shall forward 
to them some Prospectuses and Forms to be 
circulated by them among their friends, to 
whom they will go with the added weight of 
their own example. 

Another subject requires immediate atten- 
tion. An extensive system of agency will be 
necessary. Every town must have its respect- 
able and responsible agent to receive subscrip- 
tions and subscribers’ names. Many applica- 
tions have been sent from various parts of the 
country, but as we are necessarily ignorant of 
the localities, we must adopt some rule to pre- 
vent impositions. We propose, therefore, to 
appoint as agents only, 

ist. Such persons as are already the agents 
of the Pictorial Art-Union ; or 

2nd. Such as may be recommended to us as 
respectable and responsible by two subscribers 
to the Decorative Art-Union. 

Further, as it is desired that this Society 
shall be no mere clique, nor even a metropoli- 
tan association, but really a great national 
union for a great national object, in which the 
Provinces are equally interested with London,— 
|and Scotland, Ireland, and the Colonies, with 

England,—we propose that it shall have one 
| representative, at least, in every populous dis- 
| trict, by whom its local affairs may be con- 
|ducted. We propose to term them the Pro- 
| vincrALCouNCIL; that they be honorary mem- 
| bers of the Council; their duty in their several 
districts to be that of acting there for the Coun- 
cil. Thus, instead of the Council communi- 
cating with all the local agents, they will need 
| to correspond only with their Provincial mem- 
| bers, to whom their prospectuses, &c. will be 
| sent, who will make all the necessary arrange- 
|ments for advancing the interests of the So- 
|ciety within the districts, appoint the agents, 
| make up the accounts with them, and transmit 
the balances to the Society. 

In this there will be the double advantage 
of a great simplifying of the business of the 
Central Office, and insuring an active and in- 
telligent friend in every district, constantly 
looking after the Society’s welfare. 

And we discern not a little advantage in 
| having a body of members of the Council resi- 


| dent in the provinces. Many of them will no 








tifying good wishes and the most valuable | doubt attend occasionally, and taste and intel- 
proffers of assistance. Never do we remember | ligence, brought from various parts of the 
to have seen so speedy and so universal an| country, will give largeness of design to the 
approval pronounced by the public upon a| proceeding, prevent any tendency to exclu- 
plan that has the double disadvantage of being | siveness, and forbid suspicion of jobbing. Of 
both novel and anonymous. Below will be | course, some care will be observed in the selec- 
found the list of subscribers received to Thurs- | tion ; the office is intended to be for those 
day evening, and a glance at the names and/|who have obtained a character in their neigh- 
residences will shew the influential character | bourhood as men of taste, and as having some 
of those who are coming forward to support | knowledge of, and love for, art. The manu- 
the Decorative Art-Union, and the extent of| facturing districts especially may be expected 
the circle from which that support has pro-| to send councillors whose practical knowledge 
ceeded. will be of invaluable assistance to the ama- 

To the subscribers already received may we|teurs. In every way we discern advantages 
be permitted to proffer a few hints? We trust|in this novel feature of the Decorative Art- 

















they will not consider their duty done by the| Union, by which we propose directly to link 
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with it, by a simple but effectual organisation, 


every part of the British empire. 

These are large views, but they are not the 
less practical. Let all our readers cordially 
give their assistance to the work, each in his 
own locality, and it is done. It is formidable 
only when viewed as a whole; when the busi- 
ness in each district is examined, it is simple 
enough, and the agency by which it is to be 
effected most easily conducted. It needs only 
a hopeful and resolute spirit to be done 
speedily and done well. 

The following are the Subscribers already received. 
May we ask each of them to exert himself among 
his own friends to swell the list of next week :— 

Hardy, John, Thryberg Park, Rotherham. 

Plaskett, Mrs., Gainsborough. 

Joy, Thomas, Park-street, Oxford. 

Spilsbury, George, Stafford. 

Cox, Edward W. Temple, two shares. 

Joy, Alfred, Park-street, Oxford. 

White, Eales,*°Taunton. 

Alexander, Thomas, Chippenham. 


Alexander, Francis, ditto. 
Alexander, John, ditto. 
Alexander, Richard, ditto, 
Taumer, William, ditto. 


Thompson, Anthony, Whitehaven, paid 2s. 6d. 
Moss W. H., Hull 

Sutcliffe, Charlies, Burnley. 

Gulliver, George, Barnsley. 


—— —— 


The Society of Arts commenced its 94th session on 
Wednesday evening, in the great room, John-street, 
Adelphi. The chair was taken by T. Webster, esq. 
The secretary read the report of the council, which 
referred to the recent changes introduced into the 
constitution of the society, and to the good effects 
produced thereby. The number of communications 
and of candidates for prizes had annually increased, 
and the consequence was gre: tly to increase the funds 


of the society. The council next drew an outline of | 


the modifications introduced into the nature of the 
objects sought to be promoted by the society, 
and especially with respect to the advance of 
decorative art, and its application to domestic 
uses, and to the extension of British manufac- 
tures. This movement had its origin in the sug- 
gestion of his Royal Highness, the president, and 
had been followed up by the offer of large premiums 
for the production of specimens, and by which means 
a large number of rich objects were produced ex- 
hibitiag a marked improvement in this branch of in- 
dustrial skill. Many of the objects thus produced 
had found their way into common use under the 
names of the prize patterns of the Society of Arts. 
The next topic touched on was the increased. amount 
of premiums offered by the society for new objects of 
decorative art and ornamental design during the pre- 
sent session, and an exhibition of these similar to 
that of last year was promised to be held in the month 
of March. It was further announced that the exhi- 
bition of the Mulrea ly paintings would take place in 
the Adelphi in May next. The report concluded by 
stating that her Majesty the Queen had, at the re- 


quest of the Prince Consort, granted a charter to the 


society, and this document was laid upon the table. | 


A communication made by Mr. J. Cundall, on orna- 
mental art as applied to ancient and modern book- 
binding, was then read. Numerous curious speci- 
mens of the art of bookbinding were placed on the 
tables, the elaborate finish of which excited admira- 
tion. After Mr, Cundall’s paper was read, the secre- 
tary produced a volume containing the estimates and 
contracts for building Henry VII.’s Chapel, West- 
minster Abbey. 





ART, 
TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
A coMPLETE collection of the engravings of Rem- 
brandt, left by the late Count Verstoelk Van Soelen, 
has just been publicly sold at Amsterdam. The 
‘‘ Rembrandt with the sword,”’ went off at 3.600F. : 
the ‘ Flight into Egypt,’ 752f.; the ‘‘ Resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus,’’ otherwise ‘“ the piece of the 100 
florins,’’ sold at 1,202f.; same subject, 600f. ; 
same subject, 398f.; the ‘ Cure of the Sick Man,” 
called ‘‘the engraving at 100 florins,’’ sold for 
only 3,200. although proofs of it were sold much 
dearer during the lifetime of the author ; the ‘‘ Christ 
presented to the People,’ 1,900f.; portrait of 


| Franze, 3,300f. ; a portrait of Zelling, 3,600f. ; and | 
several other portraits at high prices. The work of | 
Bol, and that of Lieven Van Alies, were sold to- | 
gether for 10,400f. The entire collection of en- | 
gravings of the late M. Verstoelk Van Soelen pro- | 
duced 70,660f. Almost the whole of it was pur- 
chased on account of foreign countries.——On | 
Monday, at a general assembly of the academicians | 
of the Royal Academy Associates, Mr. Frederick | 
Richard Pickersgill and Mr. Sydney Smirke were | 
duly elected associates of that institution. Might | 
not a more appropriate choice have been made ? 
Pickersgill has skill in his art, but he wants genius ; 
Smirke has more of art than of nature in him.—— 
We hear that Lord John Russell has appointed Mr. 
| Thomas Uwins, R.A. to be Keeper of the National 
| Gallery of Pictures, in the room of Mr. Eastlake, 
|who resigns.——The large City picture of the 
|‘* Lord Mayor and Aldermen presenting their ad- 
| dress to Louis Phillippe, in the Reubens Room, at | 
Vindsor Castle,’’ was hung for inspection and or- 
nament in the Court of Exchequer, at the Guildhall. 
| The picture was painted by command of the King of 
the French, and the artist’s nameis M. Allou. It is} 
| avery mean production, evincing ignorance alike of 
English habits and of City countenances. When 
we state that only one out of the many faces trans- 
|ferred to the canvas was seen by the artist, our 
|readers may glean some idea of the carelessness 
| which the picture exhibits——The Board of Ord- 
| nance has selected Mr. Milnes, the sculptor of the 
| statuette of Nelson, which he is about to expand | 
into a statue for the town of Norwich, to execute a | 
full-length figure of the Duke of Wellington to be 
placed in the Tower of London.——A marble sta- | 
tue of Huskisson is about to be erected at Lloyd’s. | 
The statue is by Gibson, and a present from the | 
widow of Huskisson——The new model penny- 
piece—a circle of silver in a frame of copper—is not 
a new idea, one moreover unsanctioed by the Mint, 
and one that was found five-and-twenty years ago | 
|expensive and useless. The coin we see in the 
streets is therefore nothing more than a hawker’s 
medal. The report that the five-shilling pieces are 
to be treated in the same manner is equally erro- | 
neous.——It is in contemplation of Government to 
establish auxiliary Schools of Design; and that 
more than one already existing school in the me- | 
tropolis, conducted by private individuals at their | 
| own risk, are likely to be converted to such a pur- 
| pose. 
| — 














Royat AcapemMy.—Professor GREEN com- | 
;menced his course of Lectures on Anatomy, on| 
Monday last, to a crowded assemblage of members, | 
students, and exhibitors: indeed he is the only} 
lecturer in the Academy whose discourses are well | 
attended; his great knowledge, flow of language, | 
forcible delivery, and unquestionable taste for the | 
| poetic and artistic, commands audiences and se- | 


| cures attention. In this, his introductory lecture, | 
| he commenced with a general review of the human | 
skeleton, its beauty and relative adaptation of | 
means to ends, its construction considered archi- 
tecturally and mechanically as suited for a being | 
gifted with will and free volition—the spinal co- | 
lumn consisting of vertebre and _ intervertebral 
substance, its mobility in the cervical and lumbar, 
and comparative rigidity in the dorsal articulations | 
necessary for the protection of the vital functions | 
of that region. The arm being, osteologically | 
speaking, the most distinctive characteristic of | 
man, that which answers to it in the brute creation | 
being wholly subservient to animal needs, but in 
man it is free; directing with instinctive intelligence | 
the pronation and supination of the hand in all | 
its endless variety,—the hand,—the instrument of | 
instruments—the tool of the mind. To crown all | 
|is placed the cranium, or brain-case, the trophy of 
man’s superiority, ‘‘who upright with front serene 
| governs the rest self-knowing.”’ 

| Mr. Green was listened to with deep attention, 
|and as usual received great applause ; he continues 
| the subject on Monday next. 

| 


| 


| 














MUSIC, 


MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT, 


Galignani reports a curious case of disappointed 
vanity: M. George Fabricius, a German violinist 
and musical composer, committed suicide a few days 
ago at Brussels, in consequence of having, from 
agitation, failed in the rehearsal of a concert which 


|he was to have given on Monday at the Théatre 


Royal.——We are glad to learn that M. Benedict 
has arrived in town for the season, after a most 
successful professional tour in Germany and France. 
A correspondent of the Aflas reports from 
Paris that some curiosity has been excited in the 
musical circles there by the approaching visit of a 
new singer from Russia. She is said to have a most 
extraordinary compass of voice, combining the most 
tender and agile soprano with the lowest barytone. 
No one has hitherto been able to discover who she 
is, or what the country which has given her birth. 
She has sung at the Court of Naples and before the 
Emperor of Russia: in both cases, however, stipu- 
lating to preserve her features concealed by a mask. 
It is thus that she insists upon appearing before the 
public. By some she is believed to be a noble 
Russian lady who had been for years confined in 
durance vile by her husband, who has married again ; 
by others, that she is an Italian nun, escaped from 
a religious life to get a peep at this wicked world. 
Others have declared again that, although her arms 
and bosom are of the most snowy whiteness, her face 
and head are those of a negress of Senegambia, 
which belief is confirmed by her persistence in wear- 
ing the domino-hood, which conceals even the very 
form of her head and throat from observation. In 
England she will immediately be suspected of being 





| no other than the pig-faced lady. She persists in 


signing no other name to her engagements than that 
of ‘* La Mascherata,’’ by which she is already fa- 
mous in many parts of Italy.———Grisi has trans- 
mitted to England a donation of 50/. towards the 
relief of the children of the late Madame Alber- 


tazzi. In the same benevolent spirit, Her Most 


Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria has sent Madame 
Albertazzi’s children 10/.——The editor of the 
Musical World proposes giving a grand concert 
annually, to which each subscriber to his publica- 
tion will receive a free ticket of admission. Mr. 
Mitchell has arrived from Brussels, to complete his 





| arrangements for the Opera Comique at the St. 
| James’s Theatre. ——It is reported that a pupil of 


Mdme. Pasta will appear in the season 1849, at the 
Royal Italian Opera, who is likely to eclipse every 
European singer.——M. Berlioz is in London.—— 
Felicien David will visit London next spring, and 
intends bringing out, it is said, his last great work. 
——A grand operatic concert will be given on 
Thursday evening, December the 2nd, at the Ha- 
nover Square Rooms, for the benefit of the widow 


| and children of the late Mr. Rooke.—-—A Scotch 


paper gives an interesting notice of the life of an 
eccentric musician, who died lately at Thornton. 
His name was David Hatton, better known in the 
locality as Flutorum, and he was in the 78th year 
of his age. Fewof his craft enjoyed equal reputa- 
tion with the deceased for the peculiarity of his sen- 
timents upon civil and religious topics. He had a 
handsome coffin made for himself some years ago, 
and realised the outlay, long ere he died, by exhi- 
biting the mute, though eloquent, memento mori. 
His house, both internally and externally, was a 
perfect curiosity, with figures, devices, and em- 
blems of the most incongruous beings and objects 
in nature; many visitors resorted thither, in conse- 
quence. Hehad great musical talents, and invented 
a musical instrument (hence the name of Flutorum), 
something in the shape of an Irish bagpipe, upon 
which he played, with tolerable accuracy, most of 
the old Scotch tunes. He has left a considerable 
property to be divided amongst some distant rela- 
tions, as he never was married.——The musical re- 
viewer of the Prussian Universal Gazette, of Mon- 
day, states that the following last works have been 
left to the world by Dr. Mendelssohn :—Six songs 
for a soprano voice, and three motetts for mixed 
chorusses, which were already in the press. The Ist 
act of his first opera Lovely, besides a large portion 
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of his new oratorio of Christ, are also left in his | whose wits are crazed by Buckingham’s ingratitude, | in that art of which he was so perfect a master. But 
writing desk ; the former in a complete state. | having saved his life in battle, maddened by this deep | the people of this country owe, and will surely pay 
| injory, flies a pursuit, ~ at a at Portsmouth, | no slender and indifferent tribute to his memory, hee 
when he endeavours to mollify his persecutor, who, | he loved England as heartily as his own home; ant 
THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC | however, makes matters worse by proposals which | from early youth to the splendid maturity of the a 
AMUSEMENTS. Savile rejects with indignation. At this juncture a | season be has found amongst us several of his warm- 

release for Lilian arrives from the King, which Buck- | est friends and many of his proudest distinctions. 
THEATRICAL CHRONICLE.—A new comic drama | ingham defies, tears to pieces, and rushing out of the | The genius of Shakspeare awakened in the youth of 
in two acts, to be called The Roused Lion, is in| chamber ina paroxysm of rage, is stabbed by the | seventeen years the inimitable fancy and grace of the 
rehearsal, and will be produced this evening (Satur- | fanatic Felton (we need searcely say an historical fact), | overture to the Midsummer Ni jht’s Dream, which he 
day) at the Haymarket.—Madame Anna Thillon | Who conceives himself charged with a mission to rid | afterwards produced at the Conservatoire in Paris 
has arrived in London.—The lessee of Covent Gar- | the world of him. The news of her liberty is instantly | and at the Philharmonic Concerts in 1829. The 
den has lent the theatre and all its appliances to tae oh Mage bok ae be however, ene —_ oe = stern scenery of the Scotch 

aa arrives in o receive her dying caresses, she | Isles inspired tl 's of Fingal above ¢ 

the joint comsmnittes of London and Stratford, for a | having taken poison sent to her by himself as a last | the Chureh cote = xt Eagiend 228 Migrant 
performance in aid of the fund for the purchase of preservative of her honour. Such is a rough outline | which are the objects of our traditional veneration, 
Shakspeare’s house in his native town. The enter- | of the plot. The death of Lilian is painful in the | led his mind to those awful conceptions which he 
tainment will consist of selected scenes from various | extreme, and needless. Although it arises out of the | realized in Sf. Paul and in Elijah. The latter work 
plays by our great dramatist, to be supported by | action of the piece, it does nottellas aconsequence of it: | was first produced by its author at the Birmingham 
actors and actresses of the highest rank in the va- | her persecutor being dead and out of harm’s way, lays | festival of last year, andin the English tongue. Of the 
rious London companies, who have all volunteered bare the author’s determination to kill her at any thousands who have already been excited or touched 
their gratuitous assistance on the occasion.—Used price ; it comes too suddenly. The essential to tragic | by its sublime choruses and its affecting melodies, 


Up and Free and Easy are to be re-produced at on a me is, ~~ ee eee aya, none could have imagined that those were the last 
; uma.— Lester, the son of Wallack. who ap- | ore shadowing of the fatal climax i yut hens is the | strains of their illustrious author’s life, and that the 
the Lyceum 4ester, the son oO allack, WhO ap- | heroine joyous and lighthearted, full of faith in her | genius which seemed already to have approached so 
peared last season at the Haymarket in Charles good intentions, suddenly dying the death of a suicide. | nearly to an heavenly inspiration was about to leave 
Matthews’s part in one of the numerous versions of | The critics have all felt this, but none have revealed | us for ever. Like Mozart, like Raphael, the beauty 
the Little Devil, and afterwards played Sir Benja- | the remedy : had the period of the death of Bucking- | of youth seemed in Mendelssohn to have exhausted 
min Backbite, and other light characters, has been | ham and Lilian been transposed, all would have been | the fullness of life; and his career bas terminated in 
acting at the Park, New York, and seems to have | well. Altogether the play, though not what we had | its glory, before it had concluded the abundant la- 
achieved very great success among the republicans. hoped for, the most niggard in praise must allow to be bours of a perfect artist’s existence. 
—Philip Van Artevelde, a tragedy by Taylor, which | eminently attractive. : ads I om early childhood F elix Mendelssohn was al- 
produced an immense sensation wine © oes Gel PHELPs’s acting is truly excellent ; We never | ready the wonder and the pride of the musical schools 
S . y | saw him to greater advantage. Mr. MARSTON was! Of Berlin. At eight years old he was already one of 
published, and received at the time laudatory no- | jikewise beyond himself. Miss App1son scarcely | the most accomplished pianoforte players of the age ; 
tices in all the quarterlies, monthlies, weeklies, appears so good as usual, though in parts very effec- | and his musical science kept pace with his astonishing 
and dailies, has been altered and adapted by Ma- | tive, and in her denunciation of the treachery of the | power of execution and of ear. In boyhood he was 
cready, who has undertaken to bring it out, and| Duke, startling; whilst the Fe/fon of Mr. G. Ben- profoundly versed in the works of Sebastian Bach, and 
has induced his friend Stanfield to make the} NET is undoubtedly a fine piece of acting, and might | the severer masters; and throughout his life his 
sketches for the scenery, which will of course be | be pronounced perfect, could he throw more variety | mind was keenly alive to all that was great in intel- 
executed by Mr. Bremnem, the artist of the Prin- into his somewhat heavy voice. lect or beautiful in poetry. Goethe had affection- 
cess’s. As Macready has taken the matter in hand, | ): Thank heaven we live in more tolerant times than | ately greeted his early promise, and never was the 
the public may depend on a first-rate work, pro- pa ee ane ge ‘ a nl egon filled. salialcaciageitiniinmeenitil cain 
a ¢ ass, WhO, aS a minister O ne Scotch church, was ica, 
duced in a first-rate style.-—The Olympic, which B eesketee ee it, for appearing in the character of a A more striking proof of the great general culti- 
has been so long in the market, has been let for playwright. The numskulls ! Home’s name will live, | vation and refii ement of Felix Mendelssohn’s mind 
three years to a Mr. Davidson, of whose manage- | while those of his addle-pated tormentors are already | could hardly be given than in his masterly adaptation 
ment the London public had samples when he took, | in oblivion. ” | of the resources of his art to several of the most sub- 
for short periods, first the Strand, and afterwards RoyaAL PoLyTecHnic INSTITUTION. — Dr. lime and terrible creations of the Greek drama. His 
the Haymarket. Calcraft’s two benefits proved 0 BACHHOFFNER has, during the week, delivered music to the (Edipus Colonus and the Antigone was 
productive, that he has been enabled to take upon lectures on the ieaportans subject of Ventilation and - oe he gents & See bea pabige 
himself the cares of management once again. His ps pt ne re Seas quneenr pe print pr hex mastenen 5: goes # 
season his just commenced, and under more fa- edly urged upon his audience the importance of pro- | ¢ 2 _eer- in like manner his sacred ora- 
: A ’ “a © Ta- | per ventilation, not only in our public buildings, but | torios were penetrat: d with the spirit of the Bible. 
vourable auspices than heretofore—The Union| in our dwelling-houses. He said it was not only| He was wont to construct and coubine these great 
Monarchique announces that the Spanish actor | eminently conducive to health, but would also be the | epics himself from the sacred volume, which was the 
Mirall, whose expulsion from Madrid, and subse-| most efficacious preservative against the cholera, subject of his constant and devout meditation. In 
quently from Spain, we have already noticed, arrived should that fatal malady again reach this country. St. Paul, it was the nascent energy of the Church 
at Marseilles, in the steamer called the Primer Go- } Dr. BACHHOFFNER illustrated his remarks by ex- of Christ, impersonated in the Apostle of the Gen- 
Haada. Ye was under the care of an officer and of | pease Co smirerne ~~ use of several hoe ape — men 20H ope ne teag oes te 
= . 7 ° ° A invented venti ators ; among which, was one Dy Dr. 1t was the servant of God labouring in his appointet 
re ae ponds re 1 ee Loli Awad ARNOT. Various experiments were also exhibited ; course, against the p rversity of the world, and the 
ay Of the Spanish consul, with a dispatch con- | among which, that demonstrating by visible objects | infirmities of his own imperfect nature, until he had 
taining instructions as to what was to be done with | the extraordinary force with which the surrounding | perfected the work which was given him todo. But 
him. The Union Monarchique does not state the atmosphere is dragged upwards by a jet of steam, was in all these productions, whilst the execution is that 
reason of the actor’s sudden exile; but says that | amongst the most striking. alae of a great musician, the conception belongs to the 
General Narvaez caused him to be arrested in the | highest range of poetry. 
Palace of Madrid, at the very moment at which, as In all the relations of life, Felix Mendelssohn has 

















was stated, he had been received by Queen Isabella. WECROLOGY. | left few men of lesser geniue who can equal him in 
- | the humbler graces and the more private virtues. He 
—pe DR. FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. | Was affectionate, generous, and true beyond the com- 


mon virtue of men. In his profession he leaves no 
equal, but no enemy, almost no rival; his many and 
early triumphs had never for an instant impaired the 
simplicity of his character, or the unassuming cor- 
diality of his manners. His conversation was unu- 
sually animated, and even brilliant; never more so 
than when he had shaken off his customary pursuits, 
to revel in those natural beauties which he passion- 
ately enjoyed, to animate his household circle with his 
pleasantry, or discourse on the subjects which could 
elevate and excite his mind. To those who had the 
happiness of living in habitual intercourse with him, 
this most unhappy loss is one to which all the sym- 
pathy of the world can bring but a slight alleviation ; 
but he will be lamented wherever his name was known 
or his art beloved.—Times. 


SADLER’s WELLS.—Another new play from the | Ir is with no ordinary regret that we have received 
pen of the Rev. JAMES WHITE, well-known as the | jatelligence of the premature and most unlooked-for 
author of Feudal Times, has been produced here. | death of Dr. Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. He ex- 
The success achieved by his former production natu- pired at Leipsic, on Thursday week, after a short ill- 
rally raised expectation on tiptoe, and as an author | ness, which brought on paralysis of the brain. The 
is always a least compared with himself, it became in triumphant reception which he had met with in Lon- 
a measure the culminating point of fame. It isneither | don last spring, and the magnificent productions 
better nor worse than Feudal Times, but like it | which were then heard under the directing influence 
(though essentially differing ia action) full of stirring | of his genius will never be forgotten by those who 
incident that chains the auditor in breathless atten- | witnessed them. Never had the great musician of 
tion. Itis better in plot, but hardly equal to it in| our time appeared to be more full of life, energy, and 
language, nevertheless containing occasional bursts of | creative power. But upon his return to Germany in 
Inepassioned eloquence and pithy repartee. The|the beginning of May, these brilliant recollections 
favourite of Charles the libertine, the Duke of Bucking- | were damped by the death of a favourite sister, who 
ham (Mr. Marston), is the mainspring of the plot. | had just fallen a victim to the same form of cerebal 
He succeeds, my means of the odious forest law, in| disease. Dr. Mendelssohn retired to Interlachen, in 
Sequestrating the estate of John Savile (Mr. PHELPS), | Switzerland, for the summer months, where, although 
and then, by a base stratagem, in disguise as a kins- | he had shaken off the fatigues of the London season, 
man of his own, carries off bis only child Lilian | this family affliction seemed to have given him some | 
{iiss Appison), under colour of supplicating the foreboding of his own impending fate. He returned is ss sas " aia 
‘aoa rg the restoration to her father of his domain. to his duties at Leipsic, but very few weeks elapsed METROPOLITAN SEW AGE MANURE 

rived at Portsmouth, where the Duke is on the| before his imperishable labours were terminated for COMPANY. 
point of heading the expedition for the relief of the | ever. He had not vet completed his thirty-ninth year, | = . Oe eee 
Huguenots at Rochelle, he unmasks himself and his | having been born on the 3rd of February, 1809. ‘ le cle net: a a Pe ge 
se ithe Lilian hurls at him the most terrible| We shall leave it to others to render an apppropri- 
Savi ations at his heartless perfidy. Meanwhile | ate homage to the musical works of this great com- 
Savile, joined by his kinsman Felton (Mr. BENNETT), 
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Srr,—As a shareholder interested in the success 
of the Metropolitan Sewage Manure Company’s 


poser, and to celebrate his memorable achievements | Scheme, I gladly avail myself of your offer to be the 
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channel of giving and receiving information on all! 1st—Description of the Proceedings of Friday, 


points connected with its well-doing, and beg to sub- 
mit the following queries and suggestions :—As it 
appears that the sewage of the Manchester Company 
is ten times as rich as that of the Metropolitan, it 
would be desirable to know what means are em- 


sewage, and what will prevent the Metropolitan | 
Company from adopting the same course. An | 
intelligent friend, acquainted with agricultural | 
operations, informs me that in reference to the | 
small proportion of fertilising matters contained in | 
the Metropolitan sewage, compared with solid | 
manure, as purchased by the cart-load, the latter 
can be procured at a much less expense than what | 
the Company could afford to supply their liquid ma- | 
nure adequate to produce the same effect. Every | 
means, therefore, I trust, will be devised by our | 
Company to guard against dilution, and to obtain | 
the Sewage in its most concentrated state. With 
this view, it may be practicable to shut off commu. | 
nication with the public sewers during rainy wea- 
ther, and it will be for consideration whether or not 
reservoirs can be contrived in which much of the | 
more solid and, consequently, richest matters might | 
be agitated and broken up, so as to mix with the | 
liquid sewage, before it is pumped up and forced | 
into the pipes. It may also be practicable to imi- | 
tate the Manchester plan, by collecting concentrated | 
sewage and conveying it in barges to the neighbour- | 
hood of the Company’s stations, if any of them lie | 
in the direction of the Thames. Amongst the va- | 
rious disinfecting and deodorising solutions, some | 
one may be found which will not injure the ferti- | 
lising qualities of the manure, and by its use the | 
Company may prepare the strongest manure in | 
ponds in the neighbourhood of its source, which | 
may then be conveyed to’ their main reservoirs, 
Remove all offensive odour and consequent cause of | 
complaint by the public, and surely London sewage | 
may be made as tich as that of Manchester. Not | 
knowing the localities of the line and extent of the | 
Company’s operations, I cannot say through what | 
suburbs of London the Company’s main trunk may | 
pass ; but the sewers of every such place shall be | 
laid under contribution, and their concentrated | 
contents be poured into the Company’s main. I| 
cannot doubt that everything will be done by our | 
Board which will promote the success of this 
national undertaking ; but it will be satisfactory to 
the shareholders to receive occasionally, through the 
channel of your journal, information of what is 
doing. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
PuiLo-SEwAGE. 
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REPORT 


TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE METROPOLITAN 
SEWAGE MANURE COMPANY, 

On the Application of Liquid Manure in the neighbour- 
hood of Manchester, by the Liquid Manure Irrigation 
Company. 

(Reprinted from No. I. of the Journal of Public 
Health.) 

GENTLEMEN,—In pursuance of the desire expressed 

by our colleagues in the direction, we proceeded to | 





Manchester on the 16th day of September, and on from the pipes in a full and uninterrupted jet, of from 
the following day had the satisfaction of witnessing | one to two yards in length. 
the application of liquid manure by hose. We have | grass was already saturated with moisture, the liquid 
also obtained much valuable information, which | was applied in the proportion of one part of the 
cannot fail of materially furthering the interests of | manure and three parts of water, the quantity of the 


the Company. For the materials of our Report, 


which has been carefully drawn up from notes taken | the same quantity of manure is diluted by more than 
on the spot, we have to acknowledge our obligations | six times its bulk of water. 
to the able superintendent of the works, Mr. Patter- | mixing the manure with the water, and for measuring 
son, who, by the desire of Mr. P. H. Holland, of | the quantity delivered, are so exclusively adapted to 
Manchester, gave us every possible facility for prose- | this particular mode of application, that your re- 
l We propose to divide our Re- porters do not deem it necessary to describe them. 

port into three parts: Ist, a brief description of the| Further Details respecting the Manure, and the Mode 


cuting our inquiries. 


operations witnessed by us; 2nd, a more minute ac- 
count of the manure employed, and the degree of 


dilution practised, and of the several parts of the| gation Company is the more liquid part of night-soil 
machinery by whichit is applied; and 3rd j ri 

ry ¥y pplied; and 3rd, of a state- | unmixed with other refuse matter, and as concen- 
ment of its effects upon the land, founded partly on | trated as it can be procured. 
actual observation, and partly on the testimony of | store-tanks on the banks of the canal, in large water- 
Os yed casks mounted on wheels, at an average cost of 3s. a 
To the first two divisions, your reporters have | ton. 


those who have employed it. 


jointly attached their signatures. 


as properly belonging to the practical agriculturist, | cific gravity of the liquid, the higher the price given 
| for it, 


has the single signature of Mr. Sherborn, 








: . | swift canal boat for Lymm, fifteen miles from Man- 
ployed by the former Company to concentrate their | chester, where the application of the manure was to 


; and not to leave any portion of the surface unirri- 


The third division, | termined by its specific gravity. 


September 17th. 
We first went to the Bridgewater Canal, to inspect 
| the tank in which the liquid manure is collected and 
| preserved for use, and having obtained much valuable 
| information (presently to be detailed), embarked in a 


take place, and where we found everything in readi- 
ness. The apparatus consisted of a barge containing 
a pumping engine of 8-horse power, anda tank to 
hold the liquid manure, brought from Manchester ; of 
a second carrying barge, containing an additional sup- 
ply of manure; and of main and branch hoses of con- 
siderable length. The staff, in addition to the men em- 
ployedin navigating the barges and working the engines, 
consists of a superintendent and six men. The piece 
of land which happened at the time to require irriga- 
tion, is a narrow, irregularly shaped meadow, of 
about four statute acres in extent, of which the right 
side is nearly straight, while the left forms at the 
further end a considerable curve. Its length is be- 
tween 300 and 400 yards, and to the end of the curved 
portion, upwards of 400 yards. The canal at this 
point is raised about thirty feet, so that the hose, 
after being taken across the towing-path, had to be 
carried down a steep bank, and across a narrow road 
into the field. The first part of the operation con- 
sisted in attaching the main hose to the engine, in 
conveying into the field the main and branch hoses, 
divided into lengths of twenty and forty yards, plac- 
ing them in the required positions, and coupling 
them. The main hose, which was carried through 
the centre of the field to about one-fourth of its 
length, terminated in a branch of smaller dimensions, 
continued in the same direction; a second branch, 
attached close to it, was carried to the right; and a 
third, joined to the main hose, about forty yards 
from its extremity, was carried to the left into the 
bulging portion of the field. From the barge to the 
extremity of this last-named branch was about 400 
yards, or nearly a quarter of a mile. The three- 
branch hoses terminated in tin tubes, about two 
feet long and two inches in diameter, with spouts 
shaped like a fan, or the flattened rose of a water- 
ing-pot, about four inches wide and the third of 
an inch deep. The hose and its branches having 
been arranged, the engine was set in motion, and 
in the course of a few minutes the liquid flowed from 
the tubes. 

The application of the liquid was easily and expe- 
ditiously effected, one man guiding each tube, and 
another dragging the hose over the field. The men 
who guided the tubes scattered the liquid in a half 
circle from side to side, as if they had been sowing 
wheat, moving slowly backwards from spot to spot 
till the whole field had been irrigated. In order to 
enable the men to distribute the liquid with regularity, 


gated, the field is marked out by small stakes, which 
guide the men in their work. This precaution is ab- 
solutely necessary when the grass is wet with rain. 
In dry weather it is not required; nor would it be 
required on arable land in regular stretches. The 
whole operation, though more than once interrupted 
by the traffic on the towing-patb, and by other causes 
which it is not necessary to specify, occupied from a 
quarter past eleven, A.M. to a quarter past two, P.M. 
or exactly three hours, being three-quarters of an 
hour for each acre. The safety-valve of the forcing- 
pump is loaded with 401bs. on the square inch, being 
equal to a pressure of about eighty-nine feet, which 
pressure cannot therefore be exceeded with this ap- 
paratus, and is rarely attained. The liquid issued 


On this occasion, as the 
manure being three tons to the acre. In dry weather 


The arrangement for 


of Application. 
The manure employed by the Liquid Manure Irri- 


It is brought to the 
The price varies with the quality, which is de- 


The higher the spe- 


It is absolutely necessary to apply some test, 





as attempts have been made to adulterate even this 
article of commerce. The manure is stored in un- 
covered tanks, and is therefore liable to be diluted by 

the rain which falls on its surface or drains into it. 

With a view to fix the ammonia, gypsum is added in 
the proportion of about half a hundredweight to 
from twenty to forty tons. The contents of the tank 
are transferred to the barges by means of a syphon. 

The quantity of this liquid applied to an acre of 
ground is three tons, diluted, according to the state 
of the soil, with from three to six times its bulk of 
water. 

The contents of the tank are by no means so offen- 
sive as might be expected, though covered with a 
scum, and emitting bubbles of gas; and the same 
remark applies to the liquid when transferred to the 
barge and shaken by the motion of the vessel. 

When diluted with three times its bulk of water, 
as on the day on which we witnessed the application, 
the odour is very perceptible, but neither very offen- 
sive nor very enduring, and certainly much less offen- 
sive than that of many manures incommon use. We 
are informed that it disappears in about three hours, 
and that cattle will eat the grass on the following 
day, or even on the same day. When diluted with 
six times its bulk of water, the smell is but very 
slightly perceptible half an hour after its application, 
and in no case is any annoyance occasioned to the 
neighbourhood. : 

The time required to irrigate an acre of ground, in 
the manner already described, is three-quarters of an 
hour; but when the many causes of delay incident 
to this mode of application in its present state are 
taken into account, your reporters feel warranted in 
stating, that an acre of ground could be very effec- 
tually irrigated from the pipes proposed to be laid 
down by the ‘‘ Metropolitan Sewage Manure Com- 
pany ”’ in half an hour at the outside ; and that, by a 
well organised and practised staff of six men and a 
superintendent, twenty acres (provided the fields to 
be manured lay contiguous to each other) might easily 
be irrigated in one day. 7. 

The cost of the application, on the supposition 
that the men receive 2s. 6d. and the superintendent 
5s. a day, and that the same number of acres were 
irrigated every day in the year, would amount to one 
shilling an acre ; the cost would, of course, be in- 
creased if the men, being permanently engaged, were 
only occasionally employed, or manured a smaller 
number than twenty acres. 

The greatest distance from the source of supply, or, 
in other words, the greatest length of hose which has 
been at any time employed, is 970 yards, or 90 yards 
over half a mile. 

The hose is made of the best canvas which can be 
procured (‘‘ Navy No. 1, Extra,’’ 47 lbs. to the bolt 
of 40 yards, 24 inches wide), which, previous to 
being sewed, is saturated with a composition of the 
consistence of tar, and after being made up, is re- 
peatedly coated with the same. Leather has been 
found too expensive, India-rubber has entirely failed, 
and double canvas is objected to, inasmuch as when 
any defect exists in the inner layer, the liquid gets 
between the two layers and rots the hose. The hose 
s made into lengths of forty and twenty yards. The 
main hose, 300 yards in length, with joints at inter- 
vals of about forty yards for the attachment of the 
branch hoses, is about 4} inches in diameter; the 
branch hose, of which 840 yards were in use on the 
17th of September, is about half the diameter. — 

The cost of the smaller hose is 1s. 3d. per yard, inclu- 
sive of fittings ; that of the larger is more than twice 
that sum. When the canvas is of the best quality, 
and properly seasoned by the repeated application of 
the composition above referred to, it will last two 
years. This is the result of the experience of Mr. 
Patterson prior to his undertaking the superintendence 
of the works of the ‘ Liquid Manure Irrigation Com- 

any.’’ 

The hose now employed has been in use nine 
months, subject to a pressure of about eighty feet, 
and is still in good order. Holes are drawn together, 
and strongly darned, and those which are formed du- 
ring the application of the manure are bandaged with 
canvas, and secured with rope, which answers pretty 
well as a temporary expedient. After every appli- 
cation the hose is washed with water. There is no 
oozing of water except where the canvas is defective, 
or where the joints are not properly secured. The 
liquid flows freely, and there is no deposit in the 
hose. 

The charge for a single application of twenty tons 
to the acre is 11. and 6d. additional is charged for 
each mile the apparatus and manure have to be car- 
ried from Manchester. The charge at first was 10s. 
an acre, for ten tons per acre; but the same parties 
who originally paid that sum now willingly pay the 
higher price. Nor does the increased charge prevent 
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the application, almost daily, of new customers. The 
application that we witnessed on the 17th was the 
second on that day, and we were informed that as 
many as fifteen acres have been manured on one day, 
but the quantity rarely exceeds ten. It is expected, 
however, that with improved apparatus, and espe- 
cially with a more easily moved barge, the average 
daily performance will be fifteen acres. 

The wages paid to the men are 15s. a week, or 


2s. 6d. a day. 
(To be continued.) 





Weirs-at-Law, Wert of Hin, &c. GAanted. 





[This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Tux 
Critic from the advertisements that have appeared in 
the newspapers during the present century. The refe- 
rence, with the date and place of each advertisement, 
cannot be stated here without subjecting the paragraph 
to duty: but the figures refer to a corresponding entry in 
a book kept at Tux Critic Office, where these particu- 
lars are preserved, and which will be communicated to 
any applicant. To prevent impertinent curiosity, a fee of 
half-a-crown for each inquiry must be paid to the pub- 
lisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to that amount in- 
closed.] 

1144. Marra and BARBARA HinkK ey, formerly of Rolver- 
den, Kent, but who about five years since went to 
reside at Edinburgh. Something to their benefit. 

1145. Next or Kin of Peter Cocurane, late of Chippins, 
Renfrew, Scotland, Esq. (died June 18, 1831), or their 
representatives. 

1146, Heir-at-Law of Joun Hiaes, late of Silchester, 
Southampton (died in June, 1799), or their repre- 
sentatives. Said John Higgs is supposed to have for- 
merly been a parish boy at Bradfield, Berks. 


objects which are in any way connected with his 
memory. The work of international copyright 
proceeds bravely. The London Gazette of Tuesday 
night contains a proclamation announcing that her 
Majesty in Council was pleased to declare that the 
provisions of the International Copyright Act (7 & 
8 Vict.) shall be extended to the works of all 
authors, engravers, designers, musical composers, 
&c. first published within the kingdom of Hanover, | 
for the full term of the privileges of copyright 
which authors of books, engravings, dramatic 
pieces, and music, natives of the United Kingdom, 
may enjoy in the kingdom of Hanover, until the 
treaty recently entered into on this matter has been 
concluded. The troubles of the committee for 
purchasing Shakspeare’s House have not ceased. 
With all their puffing, the fund is still 1,400/. short 
of the required amount; and it is more than pro- 
bable that themselves will be compelled to provide 
some portion of the needed sum. This will bea 
just reward to their industry, for, as we at the time 
expressed, theirs was a needless and a silly display 
of that commendable quality. A contemporary 
states that Mr. Alison, the historian, is engaged 
upon The Life and Campaigns of John Duke of 
Marlborough, with some account of his Contem- 
poraries. It will appear in an octavo volume.—— 
Mr. Barrow (son of the late Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty), is writing a memoir of Sir Sidney Smith, 
the hero of Acre. It will include his correspond- 




















1147 Revations or Next or Kin of Mary E.tiorrt, late 
of Dorchester, spinster, deceased. Somethiny to ad- 
vantage. 

1148. EvizAsetn Lynn, daughter of Anthony and Anna 
Lynn, who resided in or near Gray’s-inn-lane, in 
1819. Something to advantage. 

1149. Cousins of DAN1EL Rostnson, late of Whittlebury, 
Northampton, yeoman (died May 1806), or their re- 
presentatives. 

1150. Wit of James ApAms, of Margaret-place, Margaret- 
street, Shoreditch, gentleman, deceased. 

1151, Nex? or Kin of WittiAM WITHERING, of Wick 
House, Brislington, Somerset (died June 23, 1832), 
or their representatives. 

1152. Next or Kin of Exvizasetn Humpace, of Bristol 
(died Sept. 25, 1832), or their representatives. 

1153, Witt of Jonn BrokENsBrow, deceased, lately re- 
siding near Bristol, and occasionally visiting Lon- 
don, 

1154, Next or Kin of THranan Haynes, otherwise 
called Theanah Haynes Bye, late of Prospect-place, 
Surrey-road, St. George’s, Southwark. Something 
to advantage. 

1155, James Wriaut, carpenter, described in the will of 
William Wright, late of Leadenhall-street, London, 
licensed victualler, deceased, as the natural son of 
his brother John Wright, a legatee under the said 
will, and also the CuiLpreN of Evizasetu Jonun- 
STON, deceased, sister of the said testator. 

1156. Wipow of Epwarp Woop, who was drowned off 
Brighton in June 1804. At this time she was living 
in the service of a Mr. Baring, at Brighton. and was 
in lodgings in Curzon-street, May-fair, London, 
about twenty years ago. Something to advantage. 

(To be continued weekly.) 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


A gentleman in Peterhead, who received and read 
the John o’Groat Journal for three years, on the 





ence. 
F.S.A. is said to be in a forward state. It will be | 


the owner, in scarcely legible characters ; and from 
which it appears that he was one of the Decurii or 
Senators of Pompeii. All the walls and the rooms 
are ornamented with comic and tragic paintings,— 
one of which represents a young girl, with a mask 
and a flageolet. Hence the house has received the 
name of Casa della Sonatrice, or Casa dell’ Ercole 
ubbriaco.’’——We have heard that, in the event of 
nothing being heard of Sir John Franklin and his 


| gallant polar voyagers next year, the Government 


will fit out three separate expeditions very early, to 
be dispatched in different routes in quest of them. 
The Admiralty still feel no reason to be alarmed for 
the safety of the gallant hero and his companions, 
for they do not expect to hear from them until next 
year.——A communication has been received by 
the Customs authorities from Mr. Trevelyan, one 
of the secretaries to the Lords Commissioners of 
her Majesty’s Treasury, desiring, on the part of 
their lordships, that the Board would give directions 
for the delivery, duty free, of a package containing 
books, the same being a present from the French 
Government to the House of Commons, and which 
has arrived at the Custom-house by a steamer from 
Havre. The case in question was addressed to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and the Com- 
missioners have given the necessary directions for 
their lordships’ wishes being duly obeyed.——M. 
Jules Verreaux (a Frenchman), who has been tra- 
velling for five years in Tasmania and Australia, is 


The Autobiography of John Britton, | just returned to Paris with a collection of more 


than 115,000 specimens of natural history, among 


printed for distribution among the subscribers to | which are many of hitherto unknown species, which 
the Britton Testimonial—a voluntary and liberal | are all deposited in the Museum of Natural History, 
tribute to one who has done much for literature and | by the directors of which he was sent on the 
art. The Architectural and the Cathedral Anti- | mission. 
quities (forming a series of nineteen quarto volumes) | 

will ever remain a monument of his industry, taste,| THE AMERICAN LEcTURER.—Mr. EMERSON’S 
and talent. The Autobiography will, in effect, give earn > sore tne hago pol 

; ; : elivered o sday evening, auditor 

We 0 now sue intgreting Gupte on te listery of | siling the lecture theatre of the Manchester Athe. 


art and letters during the last half century. Mr. | num. Mr. Emerson said:—Among the great per- 


Britton, born in 1771, has passed his seventy-sixth | sons of history, it is remarkable that those who are 


—~——- 


year, but says that he ‘is happy and grateful in| the most near and dear to men are not of the class 
acknowledging that he can devote, without fatigue | which the political economists call producers. A 
or reluctance, six or eight hours daily to his long- | higher class, in the estimation and love of this city- 
accustomed vocation of reading and writing.’’ That | building, market-going race of mankind, are the 
questio vexata, the authorship of the Letters of | poets, who, from the intellectual kingdom, feed the 
Junius, is about being re-opened by Mr. Britton, | thought and imagination with ideas and pictures, which 
who announces ‘ Facts and Evidence” identifying | Ti8¢ men out of the world of corn and money, and 
the writin He “‘fecls persuaded that cach os d } console them for the short-comings of the day and 

: Ss 3 7 sibs s ach and | the meannesses of labour and traffic. Then, the phi- 
all of the parties hitherto named, have been incom- | losopher, also, has his value, who flatters the intellect 
petent, either in talent or in position and con-| of this labourer by engaging him with subtleties, 
nection, to the production of the extraordinary which instruct him in new faculties, and acquaint him 
Letters of Junius, in the Public Advertiser, be- | with the light of a new sphere. But there is a class 
tween April 1767, and May 1772.”’ He adds, | who lead us into another region—the world of morals, 


that ‘a carefully engraved print, from a painting the world of will. There is somewhat commanding 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, with Portraits of the Au- | - men in the 7 Pipe privilege of this class 
thors of the Letters of Junius, will accompany the ots ~wens that Gay Be ey peteee Sanne Se Se 

a : crets and structure of nature than other men, and 
pamphlet.’’ From the nature of the subject, and the | that by some higher method than by experience ; not 
ability which Mr. Britton may be expected to bring to by particular experiment, but by an intuition of the 
bear upon it, an interesting work may be anticipated. | elements of things. The Arabians say, that the 
A dwelling-house has been excavated in Pompeii | mystic and the philosopher having conferred together, 
which surpasses in richness and elegance all that has | the philosopher, on parting, said, ‘‘ All that he sees, 








account being presented to him, refused to pay, on | been hitherto discovered. The open vestibule, it is| 1 know;” and the mystic, ‘‘ All that he knows, I 


the plea that he did not order the journal ; that a| said, ‘is paved with mosaics, the walls decorate 
friend had ordered the paper to be sent to him; | with tasteful paintings. 


q|see.”’ If he that inquires have a holy and godlike 
| soul—if by being brought nearer unto and assimilated 


The Atrium opens into to the First Cause, or original soul, by whom and 


= a ~ ee ey gre the Tablinum and the reception-room, and the | after whom all things subsist—easily and naturally 
hemselves he considered the paper to have been | latter leads into the dining-room, which is painted | the soul of this man does then flow into all things, 


settled for, and held himself in no way responsible 


with mythological subjects, the size of life. Here} and all things flow into it ; they mix; and he is pre- 


for the amount. In consequence of his refusal to | were several triclinic couches, not unlike our mo- | sent and sympathetic with their structure and laws. 
pay, an action was brought in the Small Debts | dern sofas, richly ornamented with silver. The re- | The religious history of all nations contains traces of 
Court at Peterhead, and a few days since the plain- | ception-room looks into a garden with a beautiful | the trances of saints; ‘‘the flight,’’ Plotinus calls it, 


tiff received the following note from his agent at| fountain adorned with numerous mosaics and a| 
that place :—‘‘ After a strong contest with your] small statue of Silenus. The basin is surrounded | °T 
debtor and his agent in court, the sheriff gave de- | with the most exquisite sculptures in marble. 


| ‘* of the alone to the alone.’’ The trances of So. 
ates, Plotinus, Behmen, Fox, Bunyan, Pascal, 
Ad- | Guyon, and Swedenborg, readily come to mind ; but 

| what as readily comes to mind is the accompaniment 


cree against him, on the well-ascertained principle, | joining the dwelling is another Atrium, where the | o¢ disease. This shocks and ‘‘o’er informs the tene- 
that ‘ the reader of a paper is bound to pay for it, | servants lived. There was a four-wheeled carriage, | ment of clay,” or oftener gives a certain violent bias to 





whether ordered direct by him or not.’”’ 


The | with iron wheels, and many bronze ornaments. In| the judgment. No such remarkable example of this 


Germans know better than we do how to honour | the kitchen, also, are many ornaments and utensils | intraversion of mind has occurred in modern times as 
the great intellects of their country. The town of | of bronze; and the traces of smoke are visible in | the life of Emanuel Swedenborg. This man, who ap- 
Weimar had purchased the house of Schiller. It is | many places, after the lapse of eighteen centuries. | peared to his contemporaries a visionary, no doubt led 


now about to be restored, and the rooms to be| The apartments of the dwelling-house contained 
adorned with furniture of the same description as | numerous elegant utensils of gold and silver, vases, 


| the most real life of any man then in the world; and 
| now he begins to spread himself into the minds of 
| thousands. [Mr. Emerson then gave the outlines of 


that which was to be found there when the great | candelabra, bronze coins, several cases of surgical | Swedenbore’s biography, and enumerated his numer- 
man inhabited them. His room will be adorned | instruments, &c. What is extremely rare is, that | ous paver ne Sebati so many different sciences 
with the same paper. And besides all this, a mu-/| there is a second and even a third story, which are | physical and theological.] No one man is perhaps able 
seum will be formed in the house, in which will be| ascended by a wide flight of stairs. On a small to judge of the merits of his works on so many subjects. 
placed all Schiller’s works and all writings and | painting near the staircase are the name and rank of | His books on mines and metals are studied to this 
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channel of giving and receiving information on all| 1st—Description of the Proceedings of Friday, 
points connected with its well-doing, and beg to sub- : September 17th. : 

mit the following queries and suggestions :—As it | Poiags _ pore eee nye ror 

5 the ; ' : ank in which the liquid manure is co dan 

rg sag ree _ ee “5 bor wd ea agg preserved for use, and fotos obtained much valuable 
padi yet « ee eee P pein rig tan, 1 | information (presently to be detailed), embarked in a 
would be desirable to know what means are em- | swift canal boat for Lymm, fifteen miles from Man- 
ployed by the former Company to concentrate their chester, where the application of the manure was to 
sewage, and what will prevent the Metropolitan | take place, and where we found everything in readi- 
Company from adopting the same course. An/| ness. The apparatus consisted of a barge containing 


intelligent friend, acquainted with agricultural | 
operations, informs me that in reference to the | 
small proportion of fertilising matters contained in | 
the Metropolitan sewage, compared with solid 

manure, as purchased by the cart-load, the latter | 
can be procured at a much less expense than what 

the Company could afford to supply their liquid ma- 

nure adequate to produce the same effect. Every | 
means, therefore, I trust, will be devised by our | 
Company to guard against dilution, and to obtain | 
the Sewage in its most concentrated state. With | 
this view, it may be practicable to shut off commn- | 
nication with the public sewers during rainy wea- | 
ther, and it will be for consideration whether or not | 
reservoirs can be contrived in which much of the | 
more solid and, consequently, richest matters might | 
be agitated and broken up, so as to mix with the | 
liquid sewage, before it is pumped up and forced | 
into the pipes. It may also be practicable to imi- | 


tate the Manchester plan, by collecting concentrated | 
sewage and conveying it in barges to the neighbour- 


hood of the Company’s stations, if any of them lie | 


| a second carrying barge, containing an additional sup- 


a pumping engine of 8-horse power, anda tank to 
hold the liquid manure, brought from Manchester ; of 


ply of manure; and of main and branch hoses of con- 
siderable length. The staff, in addition to the men em- 
ployedin navigating the barges and working the engines, 
consists of a superintendent and six men. The piece 
of land which happened at the time to require irriga- 
tion, is a narrow, irregularly shaped meadow, of 
about four statute acres in extent, of which the right 
side is nearly straight, while the left forms at the 
further end a considerable curve. Its length is be- 
tween 300 and 400 yards, and to the end of the curved 
portion, upwards of 400 yards. The canal at this 
point is raised about thirty feet, so that the hose, 
after being taken across the towing-path, had to be 
carried down a steep bank, and across a narrow road 
into the field. The first part of the operation con- 
sisted in attaching the main hose to the engine, in 
conveying into the field the main and branch hoses, 
divided into lengths of twenty and forty yards, plac- 
ing them in the required positions, and coupling 
hem. The main hose, which was carried through 
the centre of the field to about one-fourth of its 
| length, terminated in a branch of smaller dimensions, 


in the direction of the Thames. Amongst the va-| continued in the same direction; a second branch, 
rious disinfecting and deodorising solutions, some | attached close to it, was carried to the right; anda 
one may be found which will not injure the ferti-| third, joined to the main hose, about forty yards 
lising qualities of the manure, and by its use the| from its extremity, was carried to the left into the 
Company may prepare the strongest manure in| bulging portion of the field. From the barge to the 


EET SE 


ponds in the neighbourhood of its source, which 
may then be conveyed to’ their main reservoirs, 
Remove all offensive odour and consequent cause of 
complaint by the public, and surely London sewage | 
may be made as rich as that of Manchester. Not 
knowing the localities of the line and extent of the | 
Company’s operations, I cannot say through what | 
suburbs of London the Company’s main trunk may 
pass ; but the sewers of every such place shall be | 
laid under contribution, and their concentrated | 
contents be poured into the Company’s main. I| 
cannot doubt that everything will be done by our | 
Board which will promote the success of this 
national undertaking ; but it will be satisfactory to 
the shareholders to receive occasionally, through the 
channel of your journal, information of what is 
doing. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
PuH1Lo-SEWAGE. 


—>—- 
REPORT 


TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE METROPOLITAN 
SEWAGE MANURE COMPANY, 


On the Application of Liquid Manure in the neighbour. 
hood of Manchester, by the Liquid Manure Irrigation 
Company. 


(Reprinted from No. I. of the Journal of Public 
Health.) 


GENTLEMEN,—In pursuance of the desire expressed 
by our colleagues in the direction, we proceeded to | 
Manchester on the 16th day of September, and on | 
the following day had the satisfaction of witnessing 
the application of liquid manure by hose. We have | 
also obtained much valuable information, which 
cannot fail of materially furthering the interests of 
the Company. For the materials of our Report, | 
which has been carefully drawn up from notes taken 
on the spot, we have to acknowledge our obligations | 
to the able superintendent of the works, Mr. Patter- | 
son, who, by the desire of Mr. P. H. Holland, of 
Manchester, gave us every possible facility for prose- 
cuting our inquiries. We propose to divide our Re- 
port into three parts: Ist, a brief description of the 
operations witnessed by us; 2nd, a more minute ac- 
count of the manure employed, and the degree of 
dilution practised, and of the several parts of the 
machinery by which it is applied; and 3rd, of a state- 
ment of its effects upon the land, founded partly on | 
actual observation, and partly on the testimony of 
those who have employed it. 
To the first two divisions, your reporters have 
jointly attached their signatures. The third division, | 
as properly belonging to the practical agriculturist, | 
has the single signature of Mr. Sherborn, 








| quarter past eleven, A.M. toa quarter past two, P.M. 


for it, It is absolutely necessary to apply some test, 


| extremity of this last-named branch was about 400 
| yards, or nearly a quarter of a mile. The three- 
| branch hoses terminated in tin tubes, about two 
| feet long and two inches in diameter, with spouts 
shaped like a fan, or the flattened rose of a water- 
ing-pot, about four inches wide and the third of 
an inch deep. The hose and its branches having 
been arranged, the engine was set in motion, and 
in the course of a few minutes the liquid flowed from 
the tubes. 

The application of the liquid was easily and expe- 
ditiously effected, one man guiding each tube, and 
another dragging the hose over the field. The men 
who guided the tubes scattered the liquid in a half 
circle from side to side, as if they had been sowing 
wheat, moving slowly backwards from spot to spot 
till the whole field had been irrigated. In order to 
enable the men to distribute the liquid with regularity, 
and not to leave any portion of the surface unirri- 
gated, the field is marked out by small stakes, which 
guide the men in their work. This precaution is ab- 
solutely necessary when the grass is wet with ‘rain. 
In dry weather it is not required; nor would it be 
required on arable land in regular stretches. The 
whole operation, though more than once interrupted 
by the traffic on the towing-patb, and by other causes 
which it is not necessary to specify, occupied from a 


or exactly three hours, being three-quarters of an 
hour for each acre. The safety-valve of the forcing- 
pump is loaded with 40 lbs. on the square inch, being 
equal to a pressure of about eighty-nine feet, which 
pressure cannot therefore be exceeded with this ap- 
paratus, and is rarely attained. The liquid issued 
from the pipes in a full and uninterrupted jet, of from 
one to two yards in length. On this occasion, as the 
grass was already saturated with moisture, the liquid 
was applied in the proportion of one part of the 
manure and three parts of water, the quantity of the 
manure being three tons to the acre. In dry weather 
the same quantity of manure is diluted by more than 
six times its bulk of water. The arrangement for 
mixing the manure with the water, and for measuring 
the quantity delivered, are so exclusively adapted to 
this particular mode of application, that your re- 
porters do not deem it necessary to describe them. 

Further Details respecting the Manure, and the Mode 

of Application. 

The manure employed by the Liquid Manure Irri- 
gation Company is the more liquid part of night-soil 
unmixed with other refuse matter, and as concen- 
trated as it can be procured. It is brought to the 
store-tanks on the banks of the canal, in large water- 
casks mounted on wheels, at an average cost of 3s. a 
ton. The price varies with the quality, which is de- 
termined by its specific gravity. The higher the spe- 
cific gravity of the liquid, the higher the price given 


as attempts have been made to adulterate even this 
article of commerce. The manure is stored in un- 
covered tanks, and is therefore liable to be diluted by 
the rain which falls on its surface or drains into it. 
With a view to fix the ammonia, gypsum is added in 
the proportion of about half a hundredweight to 
from twenty to forty tons. The contents of the tank 
are transferred to the barges by means of a syphon. 

The quantity of this liquid applied to an acre of 
ground is three tons, diluted, according to the state 
of the soil, with from three to six times its bulk of 
water. 

The contents of the tank are by no means so offen- 
sive as might be expected, though covered with a 
scum, and emitting bubbles of gas; and the same 
remark applies to the liquid when transferred to the 
barge and shaken by the motion of the vessel. 

When diluted with three times its bulk of water, 
as on the day on which we witnessed the application, 
the odour is very perceptible, but neither very offen- 
sive nor very enduring, and certainly much less offen- 
sive than that of many manures incommon use. We 
are informed that it disappears in about three hours, 
and that cattle will eat the grass on the following 
day, or even on the same day. When diluted with 
six times its bulk of water, the smell is but very 
slightly perceptible half an hour after its application, 
and in no case is any annoyance occasioned to the 
neighbourhood. , 

The time required to irrigate an acre of ground, in 
the manner already described, is three-quarters of an 
hour; but when the many causes of delay incident 
to this mode of application in its present state are 
taken into account, your reporters feel warranted in 
stating, that an acre of ground could be very effec- 
tually irrigated from the pipes proposed to be laid 
down by the ‘‘ Metropolitan Sewage Manure Com- 
pany ”’ in half an hour at the outside ; and that, by a 
well organised and practised staff of six men and a 
superintendent, twenty acres (provided the fields to 
be manured lay contiguous to each other) might easily 
be irrigated in one day. J 

The cost of the application, on the supposition 
that the men receive 2s. 6d. and the superintendent 
5s. a day, and that the same number of acres were 
irrigated every day in the year, would amount to one 
shilling an acre; the cost would, of course, be in- 
creased if the men, being permanently engaged, were 
only occasionally employed, or manured a smaller 
number than twenty acres. 

The greatest distance from the source of supply, or, 
in other words, the greatest length of hose which has 
been at any time employed, is 970 yards, or 90 yards 
over half a mile. 

The hose is made of the best canvas which can be 
procured (‘* Navy No. 1, Extra,”’ 47 lbs. to the bolt 
of 40 yards, 24 inches wide), which, previous to 
being sewed, is saturated with a composition of the 
consistence of tar, and after being made up, is re- 
peatedly coated with the same. Leather has been 
found too expensive, India-rubber has entirely failed, 
and double canvas is objected to, inasmuch as when 
any defect exists in the inner layer, the liquid gets 
between the two layers and rots the hose. The hose 
s made into leogths of forty and twenty yards. The 
main hose, 300 yards in length, with joints at inter- 
vals of about forty yards for the attachment of the 
branch hoses, is about 4} inches in diameter; the 
branch hose, of which 840 yards were in use on the 
17th of September, is about half the diameter. — 

The cost of the smaller hose is 1s.3d. per yard, inclu- 
sive of fittings ; that of the larger is more than twice 
that sum. When the canvas is of the best quality, 
and properly seasoned by the repeated application of 
the composition above referred to, it will last two 
years. This is the result of the experience of Mr. 
Patterson prior to his undertaking the superintendence 
of the works of the ‘‘ Liquid Manure Irrigation Com- 
pany.”’ : 

The hose now employed has been in use nine 
months, subject to a pressure of about eighty feet, 
aad is still in good order. Holes are drawn together, 
and strongly darned, and those which are formed du- 
ring the application of the manure are bandaged with 
canvas, and secured with rope, which answers pretty 
well as a temporary expedient. After every appli- 
cation the hose is washed with water. There is no 
oozing of water except where the canvas is defective, 
or where the joints are not properly secured. The 
liquid flows freely, and there is no deposit in the 
hose. 

The charge for a single application of twenty tons 
to the acre is 1/. and 6d. additional is charged for 
each mile the apparatus and manure have to be car- 
ried from Manchester. The charge at first was 10s. 
an acre, for ten tons per acre; but the same parties 
who originally paid that sum now willingly pay the 








higher price. Nor does the increased charge prevent 
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the application, almost daily, of new customers. The 
application that we witnessed on the 17th was the 
second on that day, and we were informed that as 
many as fifteen acres have been manured on one day, 
but the quantity rarely exceeds ten. It is expected, 
however, that with improved apparatus, and espe- 
cially with a more easily moved barge, the average 
daily performance will be fifteen acres. 

The wages paid to the men are 15s. & week, or 


2s. 6d. a day. 
(To be continued.) 





eirs-at-Haw, Wert of Rin, Kc. THanted. 

[This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Taz 
Critic from the advertisements that have appeared in 
the newspapers during the present century. The refe- 
rence, with the date and place of each advertisement, 
cannot be stated here without subjecting the paragraph 
to duty: but the figures refer to a corresponding entry in 
a book kept at Tne Critic Office, where these particu- 
lars are preserved, and which will be communicated to 
any applicant. To prevent impertinent curiosity, a fee of 
half-a-crown for each inquiry must be paid to the pub- 
lisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to that amount in- 
closed.] 

1144, Marra and BARBARA HInkK LEY, formerly of Rolver- 
den, Kent, but who about five years since went to 
reside at Edinburgh. Something to their benefit. 

1145. Next or Kin of Perer Cocurane, late of Chippins, 
Renfrew, Scotland, Esq. (died June 18, 1831), or their 
representatives, 

1146, Heir-at-Law of Joun Hiaes, late of Silchester, 


objects which are in any way connected with his 
memory. The work of international copyright 
proceeds bravely. The London Gazette of Tuesday 
night contains a proclamation announcing that her 
Majesty in Council was pleased to declare that the 
provisions of the International Copyright Act (7 & 
8 Vict.) shall be extended to the works of all 
authors, engravers, designers, musical composers, 
&c. first published within the kingdom of Hanover, | 
for the full term of the privileges of copyright | 
which authors of books, engravings, dramatic 
pieces, and music, natives of the United Kingdom, 
may enjoy in the kingdom of Hanover, until the 
treaty recently entered into on this matter has been 
concluded. The troubles of the committee for 
purchasing Shakspeare’s House have not ceased. 
With all their puffing, the fund is still 1,400/. short 
of the required amount; and it is more than pro- 
bable that themselves will be compelled to provide 
some portion of the needed sum. This will be a 
just reward to their industry, for, as we at the time 
expressed, theirs was a needless and a silly display 
of that commendable quality. A contemporary 
states that Mr. Alison, the historian, is engaged 
upon The Life and Campaigns of John Duke of | 
Marlborough, with some account of his Contem- 
poraries. It will appear in an octavo volume. 
Mr. Barrow (son of the late Secretary to the Ad- 

















the owner, in scarcely legible characters ; and from 
which it appears that he was one of the Decurii or 
Senators of Pompeii. All the walls and the rooms 
are ornamented with comic and tragic paintings,— 
one of which represents a young girl, with a mask 
and a flageolet. Hence the house has received the 
name of Casa della Sonatrice, or Casa dell’ Ercole 
ubbriaco.’’——-We have heard that, in the event of 
nothing being heard of Sir John Franklin and his 
gallant polar voyagers next year, the Government 
will fit out three separate expeditions very early, to 
be dispatc.ued in different routes in quest of them. 
The Admiralty still feel no reason to be alarmed for 
the safety of the gallant hero and his companions, 
for they do not expect to hear from them until next 
year.——A communication has been received by 
the Customs authorities from Mr. Trevelyan, one 
of the secretaries to the Lords Commissioners of 
her Majesty’s Treasury, desiring, on the part of 
their lordships, that the Board would give directions 
for the delivery, duty free, of a package containing 
books, the same being a present from the French 
Government to the House of Commons, and which 
has arrived at the Custom-house by a steamer from 
Havre. The case in question was addressed to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and the Com- 
missioners have given the necessary directions for 
their lordships’ wishes being duly obeyed.——M. 


Southampton (died in June, 1799), or their repre- 
sentatives. Said John Higgs is supposed to have for- 


merly been a parish boy at Bradfield, Berks. 


1147 Revations or Next or Kin of Mary Eu tior7t, late 
of Dorchester, spinster, deceased. Somethiny to ad- 


vantage. 


1148. ExizABetn Lynn, daughter of Anthony and Anna 


Lynn, who resided in or near Gray’s-inn-lane, in 


1819. Something to advantage. 

1149, Cousins of Danie. Rosinson, late of Whittlebury, 
Northampton, yeoman (died May 1806), or their re- 
presentatives. 

1150. Wit of James ApAMs, of Margaret-place, Margaret- 
street, Shoreditch, gentleman, deceased. 

1151. Next or Kin of WILLIAM WITHERING, of Wick 
House, Brislington, Somerset (died June 23, 1832), 
or their representatives. 

1152. Next or Kin of Exvizasetn Humpace, of Bristol 
(died Sept. 25, 1832), or their representatives. 

1153. WiLu of Jonn BrokENBROWw, deceased, lately re- 
siding near Bristol, and occasionally visiting Lon- 
don. 

1154. Next or Kin of THranan Haynes, otherwise 
called Theanah Haynes Bye, late of Prospect-place, 
Surrey-road, St. George’s, Southwark. Something 
to advantage. 

1155. JAMES WriGut, carpenter, described in the will of 
William Wright, late of Leadenhall-street, London, 
licensed victualler, deceased, as the natural son of 
his brother John Wright, a legatee under the said 
will, and also the CuitpRen of Evizabetu Jonun- 
STON, deceased, sister of the said testator. 

1156, Wipow of Epwarp Woop, who was drowned off 
Brighton in June 1804. At this time she was living 
in the service of a Mr. Baring, at Brighton. and was 
in lodgings in Curzon-street, May-fair, London, 
about twenty years ago. Something to advantage. 

(To be continued weekly.) 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


A gentleman in Peterhead, who received and read | 


miralty), is writing a memoir of Sir Sidney Smith, | Jules Verreaux (a Frenchman), who has been tra- 
the hero of Acre. It will include his correspond- | velling for five years in Tasmania and Australia, is 
ence. The Autobiography of John Britton, | just returned to Paris with a collection of more 
F.S.A. is said to be in a forward state. It will be | than 115,000 specimens of natural history, among 
printed for distribution among the subscribers to | which are many of hitherto unknown species, which 
the Britton Testimonial—a voluntary and liberal | are all deposited in the Museum of Natural History, 
| tribute to one who has done much for literature and | by the directors of which he was sent on the 
jart. The Architectural and the Cathedral Anti- | mission. 
quities (forming a series of nineteen quarto volumes) | 
will ever remain a monument of his industry, taste,| THE AMERICAN LecTuRER.—Mr. EMERSON’S 
and talent. The Autobiography will, in effect, give | Seconp Appress.—‘‘ Swedenborg, the Mystic,” 
us a new and interesting chapter on the history of | ¥@S delivered on Thursday evening, to an auditory 


: . filling the lecture theatre of the Manchester Athe- 
art and letters during the last half century. Mr. num. Mr. Emerson said:—Among the great per- 


Britton, born in 1771, has passed his seventy-sixth | sons of history, it is remarkable that those who are 
year, but says that he “is happy and grateful in| the most near and dear to men are not of the class 
acknowledging that he can devote, without fatigue | which the political economists call producers. A 
or reluctance, six or eight hours daily to his long- | higher class, in the estimation and love of this city- 
| accustomed vocation of reading and writing.” That | building, market-going race of mankind, are the 
questio vexata, the authorship of the Letters of | poets, who, from the intellectual kingdom, feed the 
Junius, is about being re-opened by Mr. Britton, | thought and imagination with ideas and pictures, which 
who announces “Facts and Evidence” identifying | T@i8¢ men out of the world of corn and money, and 
he weltie He ‘feels persuaded that each 1 q | Console them for the short-comings of the day and 

° ee F i ch anc | the meannesses of labour and traffic. Then, the phi- 
all of the parties hitherto named, have been incom- | losopher, also, has his value, who flatters the intellect 
petent, either in talent or in position and con-/ of this labourer by engaging him with subtleties, 
nection, to the production of the extraordinary which instruct him in new faculties, and acquaint him 
Letters of Junius, in the Public Advertiser, be- | with the light of a new sphere. But there is a class 
tween April 1767, and May 1772.’’ He adds, | Who lead us into another region—the world of morals, 
that “a carefully engraved print, from a painting the world of will. There is somewhat commanding 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, with Portraits of the Au- | '° all men in the saint. The privilege of this class 


: ee” . . ,| has been, that they had some nearer access to the 
thors of the Letters of Junius, will accompany the secrets and structure of nature than other men, and 


pamphlet.’ From the nature of the subject, and the | that by some higher method than by experience ; not 
ability which Mr. Britton may be expected to bring to | by particular experiment, but by an intuition of the 
bear upon it, an interesting work may be anticipated. | elements of things. The Arabians say, that the 
A dwelling-house has been excavated in Pompeii | mystic and the philosopher having conferred together, 
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the John o’Groat Journal for three years, on the | which surpasses in richness and elegance all that has | the philosopher, on parting, said, ‘‘ All that he sees, 
account being presented to him, refused to pay, on | been hitherto discovered. The open vestibule, it is| 1 know;” and the mystic, ‘‘ All that he knows, I 


the plea that he did not order the journal; that a 
friend had ordered the paper to be sent to him; 
that owing to some private understanding betwixt 
themselves he considered the paper to have been 
settled for, and held himself in no way responsible 
for the amount. In consequence of his refusal to 
pay, an action was brought in the Small Debts 
Court at Peterhead, and a few days since the plain- 
tiff received the following note from his agent at 
that place :—‘‘ After a strong contest with your 
debtor and his agent in court, the sheriff gave de- 
cree against him, on the well-ascertained principle, 
that ‘ the reader of a paper is bound to pay for it, 
whether ordered direct by him or not.’ ”’ The 
Germans know better than we do how to honour 
the great intellects of their country. The town of 
Weimar had purchased the house of Schiller. It is 
now about to be restored, and the rooms to be 
adorned with furniture of the same description as 
that which was to be found there when the great 
man inhabited them. His room will be adorned 
with the same paper. And besides all this, a mu- 
seum will be formed in the house, in which will be 
placed all Schiller’s works and all writings and 





| 





said, *‘ is paved with mosaics, the walls decorated | S°¢.” _ If he that inquires have a holy and godlike 
with tasteful paintings. The Atrium opens into | S°X!—‘if by being brought nearer unto and assimilated 
the Tablinam and the reception-room, and the | ‘®, the First Cause, or original soul, by whom and 

; : I . ‘| after whom all things subsist—easily and naturally 


latter leads into the dining-room, which is painted | the soul of this man does then flow into all things, 
with mythological subjects, the size of life. Hore! and all things flow into it ; they mix; and he is pre- 
were several triclinic couches, not unlike our mo- | sent and sympathetic with their structure and laws. 
dern sofas, richly ornamented with silver. The re- | The religious history of all nations contains traces of 
ception-room looks into a garden with a beautiful | the trances of saints; ‘‘ the flight,’’ Plotinus calls it, 
fountain adorned with numerous mosaics and a| ‘ of the alone to the alone.’ The trances of So- 
small statue of Silenus. The basin is surrounded | — mle yn: weeny a ye ay 
‘ sf © uyon, and Sweudenoor; readl come to miod; u 
with the most exquisite sculptures rs marble. Ad- | whe as readily comes Sue is the accompaniment 
one the dwelling is another Atrium, where the | of disease. This shocks and ‘‘ o’er informs the tene- 
servants lived. There was a four-wheeled carriage, | ment of clay,” or oftener gives a certain violent bias to 
with iron wheels, and many bronze ornaments. In| the judgment. No such remarkable example of this 
the kitchen, also, are many ornaments and utensils | intraversion of mind has occurred in modern times as 
of bronze; and the traces of smoke are visible in | the life of Emanuel Swedenborg. This man, who ap- 
many places, after the lapse of eighteen centuries. | peared to his contemporaries a visionary, no doubt led 
The apartments of the dwelling-house contained | the most real life of any man then in the world; and 
numerous elegant utensils of gold and silver, vases, | 8° he begins to spread himself into the minds of 


Ahiete | a anailens f ical | thousands. [Mr. Emerson then gave the outlines of 
candelabra, bronze coins, several cases of surgical | Syedenborg’s biography, and enumerated his numer- 
instruments, &c. 


; What is extremely rare is, that | oys and voluminous works in so many different sciences, 
there is a second and even a third story, which are | physical and theological.] No one man is perhaps able 
ascended by a wide flight of stairs. On a small | tojudge of the merits of his works on so many subjects. 
painting near the staircase are the name and rank of | His books on mines and metals are studied to this 
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day ; it seems he anticipated, in various departments, | to their summits and causes, he was fired with a rap- | 
the science of the 19th century: in astronomy, the | ture of piety and love at the harmonies he saw and | 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 
M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS, 


discovery of the planet Herschel, and the views of} shared, and abandoned himself to his joy and wor- | THE LAST WEEK. 


modern astronomers in regard to the generation of 
earths by the sun. In chemistry, the atomic theory 
was an anticipation of Swedenhorg. 
anticipated the discoveries of Munro and Wilson ; and 
he first demonstrated the office of the lungs. His | 
principal work, on the animal kingdom, published in | 
1744, but only recently Englished, was written with 
the highest end,—to put science and the soul (long | 
estranged) at one again, Nothing could exceed his | 
bold and brilliant treatment of a subject usually so | 
dry and repulsive; it was a picture of nature so wide | 
and free as the most impassioned poet could not have | 
surpassed. He decided peremptorily for the analytic 
against the synthetic method, and claimed to confine 
himself to rigid experience. Swedenborg having con- 
ceived the idea that certain books of the Old and New 
Testament were written symbolically, devoted the | 
Jater years of his life to the extrication from the 
literal of the universal sense. He held that the cause 
of all things in heaven and earth being representa- 
tive, is, that they exist from an influx of the deity. | 
But this design of his, which, if adequately executed, 
would be the poem of the world, in which all history 
and science would play an essential part, was nar- | 
rowed and reduced by the theological direction which 
his inquiries took ; and the whole field still remains | 
open. Yet the interpreter, whom mankind must still 
expect, will find no predecessor who has approached | 
so near the true problem as Swedenborg. His per- 
ception of nature is not human and universal, but | 
mystic and Hebraic. He fastens each object of na- 
ture to a theologic notion: thus, to him, a horse sig- 
nifies carnal understanding; the sun, love; the 
moon, faith ; a field, doctrine; and a city, heresy; 
an ostrich means one thing, and an artichoke another, | 
But the scripture of nature is not of so private an in- | 
terpretation ; the slippery Proteus is not so easily 
caught. If asked to account for that unquestionable 
fascination which Swedenborg exerts over a class, 
and a growing class, of the best and purest minds, he 
(the lecturer) would say it is, that Swedenborg is a 
man of genius, and served religion by his genius. 
To the withered traditional church, yielding only 
dry old criticism, he let in the light of nature; 
and the worshipper, accustomed to receive into 
his understanding certain cold verbal results, is 
overjoyed to find himself a party to the whole of 
his religion; that his religion thinks for him and 
is of universal application. Of course, that which 
is real and universal in Swedenborg cannot be 
confined to the circle of those who sympathise 
strictly with his genius, but will rapidly pass into 
the common stock of the wise and just thinkiig in the 
world. Under certain limitations, which always at- 
tend him, he is, of all the moderns, the strictest and 
faithfulest idealist. He abounds in golden sayings. 
which express, sometimes with singular beauty, | 
ethical laws ; as when he says that in heaven the an- | 
gels advance continually to the spring-time of their 
youth, so that the oldest angel appears the youngest. 
Again, love, and not the wish to be prominent, con- 
stitutes heaven ; for, to wish to be greater than others, 
isnot heaven, but hell. But still his books have no 
melody, no emotion, no humour, no relief to the dead 
prosaic level. His system of the world wants central | 
spontaneity; it is essentially dynamic, and lacks 
power to generate indiviluals ; it is mechanical power 
without life. It requires for his just apprehension, 
almost a genius equal to his own. Every ardent and 
contemplative young man, at eighteen or twenty, 
ought to read once these theological books of Swe- 
denborg, and then throw them aside for ever. The 
vice of Swedenborg’s mind is its theological determi- | 
nation ; nothing, with him, has the liberality of uni- | 
versal wisdom—l speak, of course, of his theological | 
writings: his scientific works are not at all open to | 
this objection ; they are, I suppose, of a value not | 
yet at all estimated. His cardinal position in morals 
is, that evils should be shunned as sins. More true/ 
and healthy, to shun evil as evil. Another dogma 
growing out of his pernicious limitations, is his belief 
in evil spirits, devils. That pure malignity should 
exist, is an absurd proposition ; it is atheism. Man, 
wheresoever thou see’st him, in brothels, gaols, or on 
gibbets, is on his way upward to all that is good | 
and true. Every thing is superficial and perishing, | 
but love and truth only: the largest is always the | 
truest sentiment. Swedenborg has rendered a great | 
and double service to mankind, which is as yet far | 
from being exhausted; which, indeed, is only now | 
beginning to be known. By the science of experi- | 
ment and use, by science in a sense that fools and | 
sages can both acknowledge, he apprehended and | 
published to man the laws of nature, and, ascending 
by just degrees from the grossest external phenomena 


| 





In anatomy, he | 


ship.. This was his first service. If the glory was 
too bright for his eyes to bear—if he staggered under 
the trance of delight—the more excellent then the 
wondrous spectacle of the realities of being which 
beam and bless through him, and which no infirmities 
of the prophet are suffered to obscure. And he ren- 
ders a second passive service to man, not Jess than 
the first, perhaps, in the great circle of being, and, in 
the retribution of spiritual nature, not less glorious or 
less beautiful to himself, 
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Baynes’s (Mrs.) Album of Fancy Needlework, Part III. 
square 18mo. 6d, swd.—Bible (The) Almanack for 1848, 
12mo. 6d. swd.—Bottle (The), by Geo. Cruikshank, new 
edit. folio, 2s. 6d, swd.—Ditto, tinted edit. folio, 6s. swd. 
—British (The) Farmer’s Pocket Journal and Account 
Book, feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. roan tuck; 2s. 6d. common flap. 
—Brown’s (T.) The Complete Modern Farrier, 8vo. 
13s. 6d. el. 

Cambridge Prize Poems, &c. fean. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Cathe- 
dral Rhymes, by the Author of “ Recollections of Child- 
hood,’’ &e. 12mo. 5s. cl.—Commercial (The) Room, by 
** One of Us,’’? 12mo. 2s. 6d. el.—Curiosities of Modern 
Travel; a Year-Book of Adventure for 1848, with tinted 
plates, 12mo. 5s. cl. gilt. 

Evangelical (The) Alliance ; the Embodiment of the Spirit 
of Christendom, 12mo. 2s. el. 

Felice (G. de) Voice of the Bible, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. el. 


| Graham’s (G. F.) English Spelling; with Rules and Ex. | 


ercises, 12mo. Is. 6d. cl.—Greave’s (C. S.) Juvenile Of- 
fenders’ Act, 12mo. 4s. bds.—Guesses at Truth, First 
Series, 3rd edit. 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Homer’s Iliad ; Books I. to VIII. Literally Translated into 
English Prose, with Notes, by a Bachelor of Arts, 12mo. 
3s. 6d. cl.—Howitt’s (Mary) The Children’s Year, sq. 
16mo. 5s. cl, 

Imperial (The) Family Bible, folio, 67. 108. morocco, blind- 
tooled.—Ditto, folio, 7/. 10s. morocco, elegant. 


James’s (J. A.) An Earnest Ministry the Want of the Times, | 


new edit. 12mo. 4s. cl.—Jones’s Diamond Classics Minia- 
ture Edition, 42 vols. 48mo. 8d. each, sewd, 1s, each cl. 
Kitto’s Pictorial Life of Our Saviour, small 4to. 7s. 6d. el. 
gilt edges. 
Labatt’s (H.) Essay on the Use and Abuse of Restraint in 
the Management of the Insane, 8vo. 3s. cl.—Lacy’s (H. 
C. esq. M.P.) Familiar Description of a Wooden Bridge 


and the Tube and Valve for an Atmospheric Railway, 8vo. | 


6d. swd.—Letters de Madame la Duchesse de Praslin, 
edited by Mons. F. de Porquet, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cl. gilt edges. 
—Little Mary’s Scripture Lessons, with nearly 100 illus- 
trations, sq. 16mo. 6d. swd. 

Mant’s (Bishop) The Sun-dial of Armoy; a Poem. Latin 
and English, 12mo. 1s. swd.—Manual of St. Augustine; 
or, the Book of the Contemplation of Christ, feap. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. el.—Mordacque’s (L. A. 8.) Histoire de Napoléon 
le Grand, 7th edit. 12mo. 5s. cl—Mulready’s (W.) History 
of Kirkstall Ahbey, feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Newman’s (F. W.) Four Lectures on the Contrasts of An- 
cient and Modern History, 12mo. 2s. cl —Nichhiir’s His- 
tory of Rome. 5 vols. 8vo. 3/. 14s. 6d.—Ditto. translated 
by Hare and Thirlwall, 4th edit. Vol. I. 8vo. 16s. cl. 

Passages in the Life of an English Heiress, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
cl.—Plates, Classical. Historical, and Picturesque, 61 En- 
gravings by Stanfield, Roberts, Harding, &c. with letter- 


press by Dr. Camilla Mapee, 4to. 3/. 3s. half mor.; | 


3/, 13s. 6d. mor.—Playmate (The), a Pleasant Companion 
for Spare Hours, sq. 16mo. 3s. 6d. illuminated binding. 
Ragg’s (T.) Scenes and Sketches from Life and Nature, 

Edgbaston, and other Poems, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Ricardo’s 
J. L.) Anatomy of the Navigation Laws, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Salwey’s(Rev T.) Gospel Hymns, 12mo. 4s 6d. cl.—Smith’s 

Rev, G.) Narrative of an Exploratory Visit to the Con- 
sular Cities of China, 2nd edit. Svo. 14s. cl.—Snow’s (R. 
Manual; chiefly of Definitions introductory to the Plane 


Astronomy of the Globes, 12mo. Is. 6d. cl.—Statutes of | 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 10th 


and llth Victoria, 1847, demy 8vo. 1/. 2s. bds.—Stars 


The) and the Earth, Part II. 18mo. 1s. swd.—Salmon’s | 


(Rev. G.) Treatise on Analytical Geometry, Part I. ‘‘ The 
Right Line and Circle,’? 8vo. 5s. swd.—Shakspere’s 
Works; Plays and Poems from the text of C. Knight, 
illustrated by Harvey, 1 vol. 8vo. 13s. cl.—Solicitor’s (The 
Diary and Year-Book, 1848, 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Stock’s De- 
mosthenes, Vol. I.: 
Olynthiacs—and the Oration on Peace; literally trans- 
lated by D. Spillan, A.B. 12mo. 2s. 6d. swd.—Ditto, 
Vol. [V.: Orations on the Crown, translated by D. Spil- 
lan, 12mo. 3s. swd.—Suggestions for a Domestic Cur- 
rency, 8vo. 2s, swd. 2s. 6d. cl.— Stepping Stones to 


English History, 18mo. 1s. swd. —Stepping Stones to | 


Knowledge, 18mo. Is. swd,—Stepping Stones to Bible 
Knowledge, 18mo, 1s. swd. 

Tracts for Children, by the Author of ‘‘ The Peep of Day,’’ 
fifty-two sorts in a packet, 2s. 4d.—Tholuck’s (Dr.) Circle 
of Human Life, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Tuck’s (H.) Railway 
Directory for 1848, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Tudor’s (H.) Do- 
mestic Memoirs of a Christian Family, 8vo. 12s. cl. 

Visits to Beechwood Farm, by Catharine M. A. Cowper, 
plain square 16mo. 3s. 6d. cl.; coloured, 4s, 6d. el. — 
Vaughan’s (C. J.) Sermons preached in the Chapel of 
Harrow School, Syo, 10s. 6d, cl, 


The two first Phillipies—the three | 


JULLIEN has the honour to announce, 

@ that in consequence of the Theatre being required 
for the production of the GRAND OPERA, the Concerts 

| will Posirivety TerMINATE Next SaTurDay, Nov. 20th. 





BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL. 

To-Morrow, MONDAY, November 15th, in consequence 
| of the great satisfaction evinced on the last occasion, the 
| whole of the First Act of the Concert will be selected from 

the Works of Beernoven, as performed at the celebrated 
| Beethoven Festival, the Pieces being varied from those of 

Monday last, 





M. JULLIEN’S BENEFIT. 

M. JULLIEN begs most respectfully to announce that his 
ANNUAL BenerirT will take place on TUESDAY NEXT, 
| Nov. 16th, when several New Productions will be performed, 
| and he will have the honour to Present To EVERY LADY 
| visiting the Dress CircLe or Private Boxes, a Copy of 
| a New PotkKa-Mazurka, composed expressly for the occa- 
; sion. Full particulars will be given in the bills of the day. 





BAL MASQUE. 

M. Juiiten’s Annual Grand BAL MASQUE, will take 
place on Monpay, November 22nd, and terminate the 
season. 

THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

M. JULLIEN’S GRAND ANNUAL BAL MASQUE. 

WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1847. 
N JULLIEN has the honour to announce 
e that his ;GRAND ANNUAL BAL MASQUE 

will take place on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1847. 
M. JuLLIEN feels it almost superfluous to enter into a 
lengthened description of the preparations for this occasion, 
feeling assured that his Patrons will believe that in the 
splendour and completeness of its appointments it will at 
| least be equal to the other Entertainments of a like kind, 
which he has now for several years had the honour of pre- 
| senting tothem. The New and Brilliant Decorations, how- 
| ever, with which the above Theatre has recently been adorned, 

added to those now specially in preparation for the Ball, will 
| enable M. JuLuren, on the forthcoming occasion, to provide 
| an Entertainment which he doubts not will be pronounced 
} unequalled by all his former efforts. 
The Orchestra will comprise 
| ONE HUNDRED AND TEN MUSICIANS, 
Principal Cornet-a- Piston .. HERR KOENIG 

Conductor os -. M.JULLIEN. 

The New and Fashionable Music of the present Season 
will be played, and include several new Polkas, Waltzes, 
and Quadrilles, composed expressly for the Nobility’s Balls, 
Almack’s, &c. by M. JULLIEN. The “‘ Swiss Quadrille’’ 
will also be performed as arranged for the Piano-Forte ex- 
pressly for Dancing. 

TICKETS FOR THE BALL, 10s. 6d. 

The Prices of Admission for SPECTATORS, (for whom 
| the Audience portion of the Theatre will, as before, be set 
apart), will be as on former occasions, viz.— 





| 
| 
| 


| Dress Circle .. . . 5s. 
| PEs cs us wy ee Ot 
Lower Gallery... .. .. .. 28. 


Upper Gallery... .. .. «» Im 
Private Boxes, from 3/. 3s. and upwards. 
Persons taking Private Boxes will have the ‘privilege of 
| passing to and from the Ball Room, without extra charge. 


Tickets for the Ball, Places, and Private Boxes, may be 
secured on application to Mr. O’Reiiy, at the Box-Office 
of the Theatre, which is open daily, from 10 till 5 o’clock. 
Private Boxes also at Mr. Mitcue v’s Old Bond-street; 
| Mr. Sams’s St. James’s-street; and at M, JuLuien and 
| Co.’s Musical Establishment, 214, Regent-street. 


Sherbet, Carrara Water, Coffee, Tea, and Ices will be 
supplied during the Evening, and at One o’clock the Supper 
will be served. 





Just published (the 30th thousand) illustrated with numerons 
anatomical engravings, and in a sealed envelope, price 2s. 
and sent free for 2s. 6d. in postage stamps, 

MEDICAL TREATISE, entitled “MAN- 

HOOD,” addressed to those suffering from Nervous 

| Debility or Mental Irritation; with observations on Mar- 

| riage and the treatment of those diseases resulting from 
| 


——— 
| 


excess, climate, or too close application to study, with ex- 
| planatory cases, &c, 
| By J, L. CURTIS and CO. Consulting Surgeons, 7, Frith- 
} street, Soho-square, London. 
| To be had of the Authors, at their residence; also, 
| Strange, 21, Paternoster-row; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; 
Mann, 39, Cornhill, London; Guest, Birmingham; T. 
Sowler, 4, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester; G. Phillip, South 
Castle-street, Liverpool; W. and H. Robinson, Booksellers, 
Edinburgh; Campbell, 136, Argyll-street, Glasgow; and 
all Booksellers. 

REVIEWS OF THE WORK. 

“We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member 
of society by whom the book will not be found useful, whether 
such person hold the relation of a parent, a preceptor, ora 
clergyman.’’—Sun. 
| ** A perusal of this work will easily distinguish its talented 

authors from the host of medical writers and medicine ven- 
dors whose pretensions to cure all diseases are daily so in- 
decently thrust before the public. Its originality is apparent, 
and its perusal breathes consolation and hope to the mind 
of the patient.’’—Naval and Military Gazette. 
Hours of consultation from 10 till 2. Letters must 
contain the usual fee of 1/, 
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DR. LA’MERT ON THE SECRET INFIRMITIES OF 
YOUTH AND MATURITY. WITH FORTY CO- 
LOURED ENGR: AVINGS ON STEEL. : 

Just published, and may be had in French or English, in a 
Sealed Envelope, Qs, 6d. or post-free. from the Author for 
ore » Stamp zu 

N ELF-PRE SE RVATION : a Medical Trea- 

KR tise on the Physiology of Marriage, and on the Secret 

Infirmiti esand Disorders of Youth and Maturity usually ac- 

quired at an early period of life, which enervate the physical 

and mental powers, diminish and enfeeble the natural feel- 
ings, and exhaust the vital energies of Manhood ; with Prac- 
tical Observations on the Treatment of Nervous Debility 
and Indigestion, whether arising from these causes, close 
study, or the influence of tropic al climates ; Local and Con- 
stitutional Weakness, Syphilis, Stricture, and all Diseases 
and Derangements resulting from Indiseretion. With 

Forty Coloured Engravings, illustrating the Anatomy Phy- 

siology, and Diseases of the Reproductive Organs, explain- 

ing their structures, uses, and functions, and the various in- 
juries that are produced in them by solitary habits, excesses, 
and infection. 
3y SAMUEL LA’MERT, M.D. 
9, Bedford-street, Bedford-square, London, 

















Doctor of Medicine, Matriculat Liversit 
of Edinburgh, L itiate of / I don 
Honorary Memb L al So- 





ciety, &c. 


LA’MERT ON SELF-PRESERVATION.— Kent and Richards. 


—This work possesses advantages over every other of the kind 


submitted to public notice. The author is a medical man of 





some considerable talent, who has y»ted many years to 
the study of his profession, and as a guarantee of his preten- 
sions, has published his qualificatic and diplomas in the 
work, and several seutieiseciale of lities from physi- 
cians and surgeons of great eminence, which is a most im- 
portant consideration to those who, from the peculiar nature 
of their infirmities, are obliged to seek medical assistance 
from strangers. The subject is treated altogether in an ex- 
cellent manner, and by its perusal the unfortunate victims 





















of vicious habits and excessive dissipation will be enabled to 
account for peculiar disabilities, and to discover the means 


of alleviating their s 
ner.—United Service Gazette. 

Published by the Author, and may be had at his residence ; 
also, from Messrs. Kent and Richards, 52, Paternoster-row 
and Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford-street ; or will be sent post 
paid, direct Bisre the author’s residence, l 
lope, by enclosing 6d. in postag imps. 


YIR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID MAG- 
NESIA.—Prepared under t] 
Inventor, and established for 1 
This elegant 
bile, acidities, indigestion, gout and ¢ i 
easy, and eff ectual form in whicl Magnesia may, and indeed 
the only one in which it ought be exhibite I 
all the properties of the M general use, w 
out being liable, like it, to form dangerous concretions in 
the bowels, it effectually cures HEARTBURN without in- 






















lirty xLears. 
2d in all cases of 





) repens tion 


the most safe 























juring the coats of the as soda, potass d their 
carbonates are known t 1 of 
turning sot in all cas aperie 





is peculiarly ade upted to females 





It has long been known that the most ser juences 
have frequently resulted from the use of S ig 1 
which has be igh ep d by Mr. Brande and many other emi- 
nent chemis , to form con I , en r- 








ing, and 

Sir HU DAVY t lis § i 
forms soluble nh yor with uric rr salts in cases of 
gout and gravel, thereby counteracting their injurious ¢ 
dency, when other alkalies, and even Magnesia itself, had 
failed. 


From Sir PHILIP CRAMPTON, Bart. Surgeon General 
to the Army in Ireland. 

** Dear Sir,—There can be no doubt that Ma 
be administered more safely in the form of ac 
solution than in substance; for this, and many 
sons, I am of opinion that th Fluid Magn sia is a very 
ve iluable addition to our Materia Medic 

“PHILIP CRAMPTON. 

Sir James Clarke, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Bright, and Messrs 
Guthrie and Herbert Mayo, of ( , Strongly recommend 
Murray’s Fluid Magnesia, as being inf tely more 
convenient than the solid, and free from the danger 
ing the constant us¢ Le soda or potass. 

LETTER FROM J. MI RR AY, 

CHE MISTRY , FS 

**'To Sir James Murray, Dublin, 

‘© Portland-place, Hull, J 





























** DEAR Sir JAMES,— Many years hi yu 
first shewed me, in your laboratories, y« e, 
or soluble es and demonstrated experimeuta the 





remarkable quanti Magnesia held in transparent 
solution. It was then to me, as it was to the chemi 
world, and I speak ac ivisec ily as a practical chemist. I be- 
lieve its medical value cannot be too highly estimated, and I 
am satisfied that the public is under in infinite debt of gra- 
titude to you for those valuable researches which have been 
the means of its introduction. Not to mention its more 
lous healing virtues, I believe it to be almost, if not alto 
specific for Lithic Acid Concretions, when used in 
ondensed solution invented by you. 
‘* Believe me to be, yours faithful 
JOHN MURRAY, F.S.A. 
wing testimonial of the celebrated 
> who are well known to her Majesty 
bility of England, proves the great value of Sir J 
ray’s Fluid Magnesia, and is very encourag 
persons going to sea: - 
‘To Sir J. Murr ay. 
“Tuthill’s Hotel, Dawson-st. Dublin, 19, 1839. 
‘ Sir,—Having arrived from Glasgow, per aa steam-ship 
Jupiter in this stormy season, without the slightest sea- 




















Family 





s Mur- 
ng for delicate 











erings in an easy and effectual man- | 





pT aa we feel saty to attribute this exemption to the BINYON’S ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, 
most agreeable effervescent draughts of your solution of NV TOC PING of the SHOULI JERS in ] 
Magnesia and Acidulated Syrup, whic h wert kindly furnished % CONTRACTION of the CHEST are entirely pre- 
to us by that attentive officer, Captain Ellis. vented, and , ‘tua i wena = Youth: and 
Ladies and Gent t f tl 





** Upon all former occasions we were martyrs to sea-sick- 





I s cas il us the IM- 

ness, and we think it a great blessing that travellers may n Ww PROVED EL DER ; 

enjoy such health and comfort at sea, as we derived from the i " € r al bene 

use of this deligh tful drink the dress, ar thout any romf able 
THE DISTIN FAMILY. constraint t ercise. To Young 





From DR. KE? g-in- Hospit 





hichly } f 


INEDY, Master of the Ly ¥ 
z evident IMPROVE- 





** Drar Sir,—I consider the F! 





ia to be a 







1g greatiyt 











































valuable and convenient remedy in cases of irritati ri ir of PI [ON ARY DIS- 
acidity of the stomach, but more particularly durin t Inva ith much 
nancy, febrile complaints, infantile diseases ,'or sea-sic 1 in sedentary pursuits, such as Reading 
In addition to the above, Pr fessor Dunean, Y ; r Studying, Working, Dra = a Music: it 
in his extensive practice, established its acy / s found to be invaluable. as it expa the 
ing acidities, allaying irritation of the stomach or urinary | Chest, and affords a great su rt to Back. | le 
organs, and for dissolving lithic concretions and uric salts, | jn s und ean be f arded r s Mr. ALFRED 
and consequently as the be oe te = dae nema 1d Gout. S Mant rey and P eter i “ie 
CAUTION.—In order to avoid the danger of concreti ock et, Covent- p I lon rf eieell re. 
ind sediments, which result from the use a over saturated | with Prices . nd Mod feasur t. &c. o ei fa 
and unchemical compounds made by non-medical persons 
1e public will please to observe, that Sir James Murray’s ; = _o —— <¥- 
cat SAGAk Wieaeeciin tc cane ol Chink Gann Rov AL \ VIC fORIA FELT CARPETING, 
strength which is conformable to the laws of « ] 1 by r M Gra is Majesty id used 
valents, and which has been pro im the Royal P alaces, and the new House L Those 
practice, during the last thirty years, to be t who study economy are g 1 u this 
for the human stomach, and t 1 eting, W rom its dur " 
ment of females and children. ancy of colot r Brussels 
Sold by the sole consignee, M un half t pric n f A 


North-street, Wolverhamy} 
Druggists and Medic 
Empire, in bottles, 1s., 





WOOLLEN CLOTH C¢ 
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ufacturers un 


















































































































each The Acidulated Syrup, in bot 2s. € are constantly introd 1g 1s, 
N.B.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Sir James M t it s are n l 
tion,’’ and to see that his name is stamped on each labe! in cest descr } a r all 
green ink, as follows: —‘‘ James Murray, Physician to th 
Lord Lieutenant.’’ | ID} lt t 1 
- } 1 Tow ree K 1 ured 
QASSAFRAS HOCOLAT ble ( . , 
K Dr. DE LA M( S TRIT HEA also ma e 7 Covers and 
RESTORING, AROMATIC CI ared { : i 1 in the most re- 
the Nuts of the Sassafras Tree, ie Patentec I signs, Waist tings ain cloths s le for 
12, Southampton-street, Strand 7 os ‘ abet 
This Chocolate cor it for 7 1arb 
as Root, which has beer tt | 
its purifying and alteratiy 4 s, | " : roug 
which is very grateful to the muy SU La r Who 
for breakfast and evening rep Wood-st ( 
to a deficiency of this property ( ° fo World ar 
and supper, may in a great } aici Gait 
ney of e uses of indigesti 1) se of 
nd highly ber 5 orig 
h as erupti n ; 7 ¢ 3 ‘ 
In ¢ ases of del st ‘ 7 
liver and intesti or : < 
&c, and in spasmodic ¢ : - : i 
p' RE NE RVOUS ag a ark og 
f PLAINT’S cured j t ‘ ilo dign an ited s or neglect 
MOSELEY. wound more s t } 
PURE NERVOUS or MENTAL COMPLA INTS were | these surmises ¢ rm ¥ I CUL\ \ 
never cured by any with rtainty t .W Mo little MEMOIRS ‘On l a 
cured himself, and he is the vy pers no 10 ( s Is. ¢ sta i. ea 
eases as cert s l ir her); L ) x v ré . x you 
Dr. W. M. has been in the babit « or s for | their titles r be hin 1} i ft 
30 years, and out of 15,000 applicants in the last 15 years sed cont s fr ‘ rhe 1 
knows not 20 uncured, who has lowed his advice. De- d, « ily. for mer i t el 
pression of spirits, id eplessness untary | perusal of thos d “ 
blushing, dislike to r r study, loss «¢ ¢ red as t to t 
memory, delusions, », blood to t r y unau l 
melancholy, groundless fear, 1 32° t r I r ) 
thoughts of self-de is cl i s each, 
speedily removed by ulled ** W I , and ‘ 
and with no less certainty, but be Happy ] y pamy , 
Means of cure sent to all parts. toa ary r aret the 
A NEW PAMPHLET for NOTHING, w . 
timon , Symptoms, Cures, Xc. w sent ‘ and 
and franked home, if one stamp is enclosed; s he i cate 
TWELVE CHAPTERS, called by Professor $ ) » li er 
geon, ‘* The best Book on } ’ if 16 . ys f 
sent. a » S 
H e from 11 to 3; 18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford- s I 
THE GREATEST CURES OF ANY MEDICINE IN 
THE GLOBE. “dl 9 de 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 
> of a Desperate Scor! > Fru 1 y noet 
act of a Letter, dated Wolverhamp 10th of HEET ALMANAC 
February, 1847, confirmed by Mr. Si me? ne Tab I 
Sir, -Having been wonderfully rest 1 state ( 
lel e use of your Pills : 
sake of others, to| the most comy vork of the k P 
1 t irs I was ia ad a a , onan 1 1a 
which complete! 7 <a re - 
; I $ 1 llers, g 
y 00a Lusing such N.B q € e stam l 
er pain, th that for months I was nitte : 
not able to get ping ly m than a very short time tog siatactie ale a ’ 
ther. I applied here to all the principal medical men, as | Pyne COUNTY COURTS CHRONICLE SHEET 
also to those in Birmingham, ut getting the least “a : 
lief: at last I was recomme »y Mr. Thomas Sim AL IANAC for 1848, ¢ — S : 
Stationer, Market-place, to yur Pills and Oint Pas 35 gt sie 3 ‘ome pathy 
which I did, and I am h to say that I ay consider | >“tors in the County Cour si si 
} 7 the Law Times 5S I { 
1ysell é rou v « 1 in h »a nig < 
through, and the pains in my back and limbs have ut rely | POSt in like ms a oe 1 PEAUEMRRA? oD 
left me S i RICHARD HAVE Ty The LAW DIAR tEM BRA NCER 
To Professor Holloway. 1848, in quarto and octavo, n j und, containing 
Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), | Information requu nv . i P 
London ; and by all respectable Ven of Patent Medi- The COUN [ ¥Y COURTS REM I- 
cines throughout the Civilized World, in Pots.and Boxes, | BRAN( ER for 1 in q ) , 
at 1s. 14d. 2s.9d., 4s. 6d., 1lIs., and 33s. each, | [nformation re¢ by all eng : — 





There is a very considerable saving in ‘taking the larger | arranged by one of the Clerks. : 
sizes. | Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street 
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DECORATIVE ART-UNION. 

















The Editor of Tak Critic, Journal of Literature and Art, proposes to found a Decorative Art-Union, similar in its plan 
and purposes to the Pictorial Art-Union, but limiting itself to the promotion of Decorative Art. 

The following is a prospectus of the projected Society, subject to any modifications which may be deemed desirable previous 
to applying for the Charter of Incorporation :— 


PROSPECTUS. 


The Decorative Art-Union to consist of an indefinite number of members to be incorporated by Royal Charter, under 
the provisions of the Act of Parliament relating to Art-Unions. 

The Annual Subscription to be Half-a=Guinea. 

The Affairs of the Society to be conducted by a Council elected by the Members. 

The Funds of the Society to be applied as follows :— 

The Council to determine on a certain number of objects of Decorative Art, and to offer liberal prizes to Artists for the best 
designs. 

The Council will then contract with manufacturers for the production of the works according to the designs to which the prizes 
have been awarded. The Society will preserve the copyright of the designs, and when the number required by them for distribution 
as prizes are produced, the model is to be destroyed; the object of this arrangement being to assure the prizeholders of the Society 
that their prizes shall never fall in value by becoming common. 

It will be an express condition that all designs and all works executed for and distributed by the Society shall be original. 

The works of Decorative Art thus manufactured for the Society will be opened to public exhibition in London, with the 
names of the Artist and Manufacturer affixed to each. 

After which they will be distributed among the Members of the Society by public drawing, precisely as is now done with the 
Art-Union. 





ADDRESS. 


Such is an outline of the plan proposed to the public for approval and adoption. Its uses are obvious. It will give a vast stimulus to Decorative Art and 
thus confer an immense benefit on the manufactures and commerce of the country. It will encourage by suitable rewards the best artists to design and the ablest 
workmen to execute. It will encourage among the public a taste for art in decoration, which will have a constant tendency to advancement. A successful prize- 
holder will not be content with the one exquisite work of Decorative Art he obtains from the Society ; it will become a standard of taste to which he will be 
anxious to adapt the rest of his furniture. 


It is believed also, that the objects of such a Society are likely to be universally attractive. Every person can appreciate and will desire to possess such 
works as the Society proposes to distribute, and which will combine utility with ornament. If the Art-Union, limited to painting and engraving, can boast of 
14,000 subscribers, it is anticipated that the DecoRATIVE ARrT-UNION, still more attractive and more practically useful, will obtain equal if not greater 
support. 


It may be observed, also, that the DECORATIVE ART-UNION will be enabled to distribute very many more prizes than its contemporary, for its works of Arr 
will not be so costly. 1 is proposed that the cost of the highest shall not exceed 100/. and of many, such, for instance, as those of Plastic Art, some three ot 
four hundred copies may be made for little more than the cost of one, and then the mould may be destroyed, so that there may be few, if any, of the subscribers 
who will not obtain a work of Art which, though it cost but a small sum to the Society, will, in consequence of the limited number produced, have a higher intrinsic 
value than the whole of the subscription. ; 


By the recent statute relating to Art-Unions it is enacted, that associations for the purchase of works of Art, to be distributed by chance to their Subscribers, 
shall obtain a Royal Charter of Incorporation. ‘ 


It will therefore be necessary, before the proposed DecoRATIVE ART-UNION can apply for a Charter, that it should have enrolled a sufficient number of 
subscribers to justify the application. 


To obtain these is the object of the circulation of this preliminary Prospectus. 


To afford to the public a guarantee that this application is bond fide, and as the best assurance of responsibility, the Editor of Taz Critic, by whom the 
Society is planned and proposed, will give to its advancement the aid of the columns of that Journal, and the gratuitous assistance of its large establishment, 
until a sufficient number of Subscribers are promised to permit a formal organisation of the Society. For the present, therefore, all communications upon the 
subject -y to be addressed to the Editor of Tue Critic, at the Office, 344, Strand, London, where information will be given, and names of intended subscribers 
registered. 


It is hoped that all who, on perusing this Prospectus, approve the design and are willing to support it, will forward their names and addresses as above, and 
the columns of THE Critic will, from week to week, gratuitously convey to them intelligence of the progress of the Society. It should be added that payment 
of the subscription will not be required until a sufficient list of subscribers is secured to justify the application to the Queen for the Charter of Incorporation ; 
but as there will be some expenses, any portion of it that may be forwarded will be placed to the account of the subscriber as part payment. 





OFFICE OF THE DECORATIVE ART-UNION, CRITIC OFFICE, 344, STRAND. 
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